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(** THaT LITILE CHILD WITH THE BARE FEET AND BROWN EYES 


ROSAMOND’S HUSBAND. 
“yo 


CHAPTER X.—(continued.) 

Atxan had not had the care of Johnny for 
‘more than a year for nothing ; and for Johnny’s 
sake, somehow or other he had a leaning to- 
wards all children now, and something about 
this bright-faced, forlorn little social outcast 
touched his _— in a way that sur- 
prised himself. 

Tt was a fanny sight, so thought the waiter, 
the landlady, and the barmaid, as the two 
latter peeped into the dining-room and saw 
this incongruous pair—the dark, good-looking 
joes ae caged some swell) and the little 
pauper —in amiable and friendly inter- 
course, 

Tommy had just finished his pudding and 
wes really incapable of eating any more. 

) was put on the table, and apples and 
biscuita were put aside for the young gentleman 
to home, and he was gazing with extreme 

is new friend was 
just proceeding to light, never having beheld 
‘such an article before, 





‘‘Mother Nan has never—that,” pointing 
with a spoon to the article in question; ‘ but 
she likes that,” veering the spoon round 
in the direction of the decanter. ‘ What's 
your name, gentleman?” he asked, after 
& pause, having no shyness whatever about 
him as we have seen, and being brought 
up among old people was a remarkably pre- 
cocious young man for his age. 

“My name,” returned his companion, “ is 
Allan. What do you think of it?” 

‘* Not so nice as Tommy,” replied the child, 
without hesitation, ‘‘ May I have an apple, 
Allan?” 

* To eat to-morrow, no} now,” retarned his 
host, with more prudence than generally cha- 
racterises young men. ‘' You shall have them 
all. We will put them “hy a bag presently, 
I’m afraid you must soon be going. You look 
sleepy. Johnny Nod is coming.” 

**T don’t want to go, Allan. I want to stay 
with you,” returned Tommy, pucking up his 
face, and drawing down the corners of his 
mouth. ‘‘I don’t want to go pack to Mother 
Nan. I like you best,” now hurriedly descend. 


- 





ing from his perch and burrowing his head 








18 ROSAMOND DaNz’s son!”’) 


into Allan’s arm. “Let me stay with you,” 
beginning to sob, and raising a pair of beautifal 
brown eyes drowned in tears to his host's dis- 
concerted face. 

“He had brought a nice Old Man of the Sea 
on his shoulders,” he said to himself, frankly. 
“ What was he to do with this child, who was 
clinging to him like a limpet, and imploring to 
be allowed to stay with him with broken sobs. 

The entrance of Mother Nan with one loud, 
imperative knock settleithe matter. Mother 
Nan ina large, black poke-bonnet, and with 
authority in her voice,— 

‘Time for bed, Tommy. Sorry to send hiny 
to you so awful shabby and poorly dressed, but 
one pound five a-month don’t leave much mar- 
gin for clothes when a child has a healthy 
appetite.” s 

Here was a broad hint, and Allan instine- 
tively put his hand to his waistcoat pocket, 
bee Mother Nan perceiving, she continued 
volubly,— 

“In fact, dear gentleman, I’m a kind- 
hearted, silly sort of oy as all the neigh- 
bours says, and anyone but me would have 
sent him to the poor-house long ago. What's 
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fifteen pound a-year for the board and lodging 
and Glothes of wbig boy like that,with milk 
at fourpence.a quart, and the money not paid 
reg'lar. It’s jast for charity I do it, and 
nothing else, and it’s a hard pinch betimes. If 
the child was honest born——” 

‘‘Never mind that,” interrupted Allan 
angrily. “ That's not his fault.” 

“No; and any one can see with half an eye 
that he comes of gentle foe —eny wer. he is by 
thelook of him. fshould say his father wes 
a gentleman.” 

Allan was not disposed to stop and discuss 
Tommy's parentage with this. loud-voiced, 
fiery- -eyed virago, and turning ithe subject 

adroitly, asked,— 

of dad long she had bad the .charge of 
him ?’ 

Nigh three years,'sbe“told him. He had 
been handed ‘over < ber Se ap egreets 
wife who was goi she took 
him as a favour Sahaentbatuniangeastocia. 
ting. 

Du 
















und | head-and 


quesr old-street,!the 
the same where ‘he had 
the second ‘and 

















dant Catan tance 





“ What a queer old“ place you have her’ 
pointing up and down the street with the.end 
of his cigar. 

‘Yes, very old and uncommon out of the 
way— but healthy.” 

‘‘ Uncommon out of the world, as. you say,” 
he assented. *‘I-suppose living here is some- 
thing like a slug’s existence im @ head of -eab- 
bage--no events »from -year's: end #0 year’s 

“Ob, Loroulda’t aay othat ! ’ 2ejoimed Mrs. 
Bisret,. somewhat nettled at thid remark, “ we 
bave our events, like other people. There’s 
TWA ondaees unigeedepeabant tiene; Soups 

ne e e, E 8, 
or very few?” 

“ Pon. ve only Mr. Cameron, the rector, now, 

aeons dear man, he has quite loss his mind 


«memory.”’ 

“Zou don't tay 80,” ejaculated: Allan, in- 
eredulously. ‘Icame down here specially to 
see him. I am exceedingly sorry toaeenshis.”’ 

“‘ It waasall that flower-rooting, fern gather- 
ing nonsense that ¢urned his poor drain in my 
opinion,’!.said:\Mre. Biaset, decisively, 
caught his death of cold on the Marshes, onl 
bas never been the same since. He is away 
~ & bit now, and. we haye a curate, a -vare, 


time, Ks 
slowly ately Mra Bia i 
It-was 
: oll —_ f 


oe 


bourhood, or have they all.gone away too?” 
inquired Allan artfally. 

“There were, the Danes, of the Manor 
House, & splendia old family,” rejoined Mrs. 
Bisset, now jas it were, warming up into a 
good gossiping vein, and clearing oe throat 
and squaring her elbows prepared to enjoy 
herself. 





CHAPTER XI. 


“Tae old lady were a queer one, and no 
mistake, living in the same two rooms year 
after year, and she as well and hale as I am. 
She was as mad as a March hare.” 

* Yes, go on,” said Allan, removing his 

. “ Tellumewall ‘about these people. I 
liketo‘hear the history of a family, even if I 
dan’t:know them.” 

“Well, the old ond {had a sweetly-pretty 
granddanghter. They called her the Thess 
of Dryad,’and-with good :reason, too. You 
never in your life saw any one so pretty,” and 


Allan warm ‘Mrs, Bisset in his 
Sonndats Ste bake deetyhtet to 
and. do but wander about 


‘the Marshes ‘all I-meed not tell you 
‘that she got into rare > -mischiet, ” nodding her 
shutting her eyes at the mere recol- 


| lection. 
“Eh, what?" stammered Allan, dropping 
—— feet. “ What do |. 


fT proceeded ‘ilies. 4: 
koowing 


was her name— 
i ‘\Resamdnd Dene; lived on alone af the 








f yo 4 
a ikea to tell you the story of Miss foment 


“Miss ‘Resamond’s husband, nothing 
loth,threw: ‘away his ‘cigar, and followed the 
lardlady into her own sanctum. 

“I’m afraid of the rheumatics,” she said, 
as she seated herself on a roomy horse- hair 
sofa. “This Drydd is a dampish kind of 
place, ahd. 2 got.them bad.” 

“ Andsabont ¢hie yonng Jady ?’’ said Allan, 
hitching :hinaself up vimto a deep window-snill, 
and devouring bis companion with his eyes, 
-whilét bis heart baat so Jond, and so fast taat | 
he seemed to hear nothing else. 

“Ob, indeed, it’s mot avery nice story, and 
L would not:be telling it to a young man like 
you only you ere a black stranger, and never 
saw :herand never will see her,and I’m in a 
talking humour, as it pens. Of course, I 

on your honeur. ta word of what 
I gay isto varpwel farther, »and, . before. geing 
further, might I make so bold as to ask your 
name?” 

Allan was in the act, naturally enough, of 


saying Gordon,” -but.he pulled -himselfi up 
with av effort, and said instea.d,— 
“* Kingsford.” 


“'Um—Mr. Kingsford (or Oaptain Kings- 
ford?’ 

‘* Lord Kingsford.” 

“ Lawk a moussy trmtho’d expect. to see a 
lord: down: bere !’ she ejaonlated, staning at 





orn koa are-there 20 ; damilies in the neigh- 


him with ronod eyes and parted tips, and an 


“The old lady died, ' 


spoken to a real live lord before, and now she 
eame to stare at him particularly. 
fulfilled her expectations—he lookad like one, 


about the young lady.” 

‘The young lady? Oh, to be sura! Well, 
the old woman died, leaving a mighty queer 
will. Every one said she was cracked, Mies 
Rosamond got every penny of the Dane pro- 
perty, nigh six 

“ Six thousand a-year |” echoed the gentle. 
man inthe window, in a tone of profound 
amazement. 

“ Bat she was not to touch a balfpenny of 
it till she married or came to the age of 
twenty-five.” 

“ec Yes ? ” 

“ Well, then, her mother came home from 
India, and carried her off, money and all, and 
there, she is now living somewher® like a prin- 
ess, with crowds of gentlemen after her, of 
course,;and as many offers as there are days 
inthe week—but not married, at which every 
one wonders,and don’t-know the reason ; but 
(very ond) Ido. Would youilike to 
bear if?” 

A Py. of the hakd-was all Allan — offer, 
in shape ofsan answer, and, ‘thus en- 
couraged, Mra} 
That lit 


* * 
Mrs)" Bisset drew batkdher head as if to 
survey the fall :effect announcement, 
— it surpassed: ‘her. nguine expecta- 


Th young lard: h a violent start 
that he knocked, hisielbew clean through a 
— of en asin aatreREe, imperative tone 
Wiha 1 -tdant ABbeieline do you mean?’’ 
-* Iomesn what Isay;mosmeore and no age 


aaid’"Mrs. Bisset,’ *<Tommy, 
| (Mother Tana atin Ree Ganesan, ot of 


t,and it "aid not 
appeer. vw do you make that.out'?”’ 
Very a After the Brands#ame home 
Miss Dane and old Maggs came’ down ‘here 
quite on the quiet for three or four months. I 
used to see Miss Dane, almost every day, 
walking in the Marshes all alone, but only in 
the distance. She never came to church, nor 
into the’ village, and saw no one—it was queer ! 
And, one day, a man I know came upon her 
qzite sudden like on afoot-bridge. You would 
not know where it is, but it's a long way off, 
aad she was crying like anything, and talking 
to herselfand wringing her hands, and seemed 
in-terrible:gricf.aboaut eomething. 
“ Yes,.and. then—-what next?” he .asked, 
with feverish anxiety. 
‘* The next thing. was, she .was given out to 
have gove;away, but. it was.all.a,hboax. She 
and Maggs—we knew afterwards—were there 
shut up in the old lady's rooms, and it came 
out.after, through a strange doctor's servant, 
that he had attended a young lady here in 
Drgdd Manor,and that shonearipdied in giving 
birth to. child, a fine healthy boy. And it 
was a queer thing, that just about.that time 
Mages came down to » woman I know with a 
baby in her arms, and a fine cock-and.a-bull 
story about her nieoe’s child,and offeripg to 
pay seveu-and-sixpencea week. Iikknew it was 
Misa Dame’s. wall, nob that it.takes. a bit after 
her, or any of the. family.’’ 
‘| And how did you.know ?” 
‘< Well, sir, to be quite fgankand plain with 
you, Megga and I were.always. friends—heing 
at school together—and she ‘said if wae more 





expression of intense. amezement. 


Never in ber life had Mrs, Bisset seen or 
He quite | 


“Nevermind me,” he exclaimed, “‘ but go on 
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than flesh’and blood could stand to keep the 
secret, aud just before she went she told me it 
was Mies Rosamond’s ehiid.” 

Adore pause followed this announcement, 
en ¥tor quite five minutes Allan did not speak. 

+» Rosamond’s child! ’’ this little neglected 
village pariah, that even children might not 
play with ; that had no vame, no mother, was 
niga bis child, the heir now to a eoronet, to 
jands, to honours, and respect. ; 

Tt tosk him some time to realise ‘this fact, 
and to find stexdy and coherent-speech, 

«4 And does the child’s mother never come to 
eee it?’"he asked, presently, with hie eves on 
the ground. 

“Come to see it? “Bless your heart, no. 
She never troubles herself about it one way or 
another. She just hates itlike poison, Ifavey, 
and wishes it waedead, and, iddeed, you can't 
blame her for ‘that; for it’é.a living disgrace, 
What I'think bad of is, nother never noticing 

+, not writing, but her sometimes not-paying 
» pesny for months, and she rolling in riches ; 
vogradge the poor little creature a few shillings, 
is peal downright wieked; and Mother Nan, 
xne €o drink, and when she’s a’ bit ‘on’ she 
treat him no how. Only he’s a: spirited little 
«nap: bis heart-would be brokendong ago. I’m 
iften thinking of him, and withing ‘I could 
take him myself ’ (which was a mere figareof 
wpeech), 

“Well, Mrs. Bisset, I have been listening to 
your story with the deepest “interest,” -aaid 
Allan at last. “I suppose you have no-elue to 
te child’s mother, and don’t know where she 
fives, eh?” now getting ont of the window, and 
coming forward. 

“« No more than the cat there onthe roof.” 

Taie was conelusive, 

* And you don’t know ‘anything of ‘the 
Bratas, I suppose, nor where ‘they may be 
tomnd ?” ’ 

“No more than the man in the moon!” 

“ Ab; well, P’ve-made up-my mind, if you 
tvnk there’!l be-no-objection, to adopt: that 
intie bey Tommy.’ 

‘ Lord a mercy om-you! you're'out 0’ your 
mind!” 

“Nota bit of it. I am rich, end can afford 
‘ov~please my fancy. I’ve taken a fancy to him, 
aud I’m snre he will be better off with me than 
Meher Nan!” smiting. 

* Bat-what-will a young man like you’ do 
dragging about a child like‘that? It will look 
uncommon queer,” objected: Mrs. Bisset, .im- 
Vy forgetting that she was speaking to 
a 


‘ Ldon’t in thedeast mind that.” 

* Aud you a bachelor !"”’ 

‘Who told you I wasa'a bachelor ?” 

“ No-one, but Iva sure you*are by the look 
of-yeu.” 

‘‘Appearances are deceitfal, Mrs. Bisset. 
For once in your life you have made a -bad 
#20t. Iam a marriedeman !” ' 

Mes. Bisset onee more ejaculated,— 

‘* Lawk a mercy !” and cast up her handsin 
ans gement, 

Tim-sure Tdon't know why you shouldbe 
#2 asonished”’ he returned, impatiently, “I 
sspp xe I'm not o'er young tomarry, am 5?” 
_-*No,no—bdat I'm surprised. Is the sindy 
ving ?”’ 

* Yes.” 

‘CAnyfamity ?* 

*¥es—one.” 

“'B oy-or girl?” 

“ yoy ” 

“Oh, then it’s juat a kind of lite cum- 
panion fr him, I suppose, you'll be wanting 
—oue chi'd has aJonely.time--f it. Well, it’s 
& great chance for poor Temmy. It was a good 
#ivd blew -you-reross ‘his path. ‘He's a weil- 
tmpositimed child andtravsfal, though where 
re got it I don't keow; and you see, as 
{-teli yeu, he has gentle blood in his veins by 
the racther’s side. I-anake no dowbt but that 
e-and your evn iittle boy will get.on together 
‘an bs-greatfriends.”’ 

Atien made no doubten the: subject either, 
agvesd with Mrs. Bieset extirely, and making 
some polite remark about the latenesg of the 








hour, bade. her gool-night, andlefitheold lady 
to ber reflections and her supper. 

He did not go upatairs, mor into the coffee- 
room, Hewent out aud walked—be did not 
quite know where, His .mind-was in a chaos 
—his brain was.in a whirl. He -felt.in akind 
of fever, and nothing bat the cool sea air 
blowing over the Marehes would moderate his 
temperature, as, with his hat off; he strolled 
along wrapt in very *trange aud novel 
thoughts, 

He was a father—father of a son of four years 
old. This idea took him sometime to digest, 
and he could see that the child resembled him 
and his people.: Mrs, Bisset was right—he had 
not a trace of Rosamond. 

He was.a splendid ‘little fellow, aad his 
heart had comehow warmed to him’ from 
the first, and he certainly was a rich prize, 
well worth coming for to Drydd. 

He had atrived in haste to search for his 
wife, and instead fate had given him a son. 

And Rosamond—who had disowned, cast off, 
and neglected their child—what could he think 
of her! His mind was set against her—herwas 
filled with anger, disappointment, and out- 


raged love. 
If she had cared for him she never would 
have deserted their helpless child. Why, the 


very poorest of the poor had affection for their 
offspring, and here was sho, an’ heiress of 
thoustnds, grudging a few shillings to support 
poor Tommy. 

Facts looked black, very black. If she had 
even come once to see him he weuld not have 
minded, bat to ignore his existence altogether, 
and Jeave him, so to speak, in the gutter was 
abominable, wicked, inhuman. 

How changed she must be! Four years 
were & long time to agirl of her age, the in- 
nocent, comely maiden -who lived a life of 
nun-like retirement, and gladly ran away with 
the first young man she saw, was now a 
beautiful heiress, with thousands per annum, 
tuitors at her feet, a kind of leader of fashion, 
and only too anxious to forget the little faux 
pas of her early girlhood, to forget her long- 


Jost husband, and that he could allow. for and | 


forgive ; but toforget and neglect her first- 
born—that he would never pardon—never ! 

He would take Tommy home to Kingsford, 
introduce him as his son and asthis heir. Who 
his; mother ‘was, or where-she was, was no- 
body’s concern—(was it not, my good sir?)— 
but his own. 

‘He would make an entirely fresh start in 
Jife ag Allan Kingsford, and sivk Allan Gordon 
altogether among the misty memories of :the 

ant, 

. No one knew much about him ; he had:never 
been-a society man; and people: were sure to 
‘think-much ‘more ‘of Lord Kingsford than. of 
his antecedents. 

‘He was'so much altered in appearance, he 
told himself, that: his own mother would not 
have recognized kim had she been alive; and 
‘were he to meet Rosamond now they would 
be strangers—at least. 

Itwas impossible that in him she wonld 
trace the familiar, bearded face of her former 
lover and her long -Jost husband, .Alian 
Gordon. 

Ané@ here again his indignation rose within 
him hotly. Shehad never acknowledged her 
marriage, and had allowed their child to.go 
forth to the world memeless. 

Of course it was ‘ridiculous to expect that 
an heiress, with the world at her feet; he said 
to himself,: with.a sneer, would care to. blazon 
forth her mésalliance with a poor, hard-working 
ivil engineer. What tale had she told her 
people when'she bid the fact of her marriage 
—what lie ? 

“Aye, | have a heavy reckoning to make 
up with you when I find you, Miss Roramond 
Dane,” ho said to himself, as he tarned ones 
more towardsthe George Inn; “ not so much 
onmy owabekalf as Tommy's. Little, little 
do you imagine, you very unnatural young 
woman, that you are the mother of Lord 
Kingsford’s heir!" 





CHAPTER XII. 


Next morning Allan had. a long. interview 
with ‘‘Mother Nan,” and, after much. bar- 
gaining, secured the eustedy of his sen, and 
the promiseof secresy, for tea pounds, 

He ieft her to invent any. tale she pleased 
for the benefit of the child’s mother, but ke 
declined to give his name and address, Teu 
pounds’.worth of “Old Tom’’.was something 
to Mother Nan, and, after some orocodile 
tears, sho rigged out Tommy in the best 
clothes he had (which was not saying mach), 
and rbarted him off. handin hand, bad she 
but knewn, with his fsther, 

* + *- * 

Hesvas fitted out in a kind of way,and.a 
moore respectable get-up at the hotel, and two 
days later A'lan and he returned to London. 

A first-rate nurse was engaged by Allan. 
who felt uncommonly out of his element, and 
inclined to laugh in the woman's face whom 
he pati.in charge of Master Tommy, and she, 
for ber-part, was ‘‘quite flabbergasted,’’ as 
she expressed herself to ber intimates, at 
being hired. and her character taken up by a 
good-looking, single-looking young gentleman, 
just ike an officer. 

However, the wages and. perquisites. were. 
well worth her attention, and.she accepted the 

of ‘Tommy’s nurze with great. alacrity ; 
but who was Tommy's mamma? No one 
knew ;2and-yet Tommy was spoken. of by his 
father. as his.son and heir. Who was Lady 
Kingsford? Where was she? 

Nothing satisfactory conld be gained from 
Tommy himeelf, who had no recollestion of 
any mamma, only '‘ Mother Nan,” 

here was something very queer, not to say 
fishy, about the whole business, quoth Miss 
Tait, but all:the same, money was money, and 
Lord. Kingsford was a nice-spoken young , 
and seemed very fond ot Tommy. 

She overheard the following very aid: con- 
veraation one:day, as she stood outside in the 
passage, atthe door of Lord Kingsford’s dress- 
ipg room. He was:preparing to dine ont, and 
uaderyeing all the mental agony attendant on 
making» first-class white tie. Two'failures 
lay beside: him on the floor, and: Tommy. sat 
ov a-chair with a trampetin his hand, kicking 
his legs backwards and forwards, in a most 
independent manner. 

‘Tommy (who would reesgnise him now?) 
Tommy, in-a splendid black velvet:frock, with 
point lace collar and onffa, silk socks, and lovely 
shoes! He was saying as Tait came within 
earsho', — 

“ Aten, I wish you-would stay at home and 
play with me!’’ 

‘tL wish I coald,”’ returned the other, with- 
out “hesitation. ‘‘ Bat I say, old chap, you 
must not call me Allen, you know; it wen’t 
do; you are:to.call me * Father.’” 

* Pathor !’-echoed the mite ; “why, Poppy 
had a father, a very ngly man, but I had none. 
I can’t-eall you that!” 

“Oh, yes, you can,” returned Allan, now 
getting into his coat, and turning towards the 
child ashe spoke. ‘I’m your father, you 
know,and you are going to live with me always 
now.” 

‘*T- know I. am, of .course, and I am very 
glad; for I like you. But Poppy hada mother. 
Have I a mother, too?” anxiously. ‘*Poppy’s 
mother -used to beat her,” in a tone of real 
tragedy. ‘I don’t want a mother,” 

‘*Then, that’s all rizght,”’ replied Allan, as 
he turned away, and fished a handkerchief ont 
of a sachet, with avery graveface. ‘‘ You 
need not be frightened, old man, no one will 
beat you ; you have no mother,” 

Here Tait, who had been lingering outside, 
entered, having made a note of all she had 
heard, and carried off Tommy, who went away 
inthe highest spirits,on the strength of the 
welcome and delightful intelligence, that he 
had no mother.” 

“ Poor little chap,” said Allan, with a ragret- 
fal.sigh, “ Ieuppore I'll have to try and be 
beth, and I don’t know in the least how I’mto 
setabout it.” 
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In two minutes more he was in a hansom, 
en route to a grand dinner in Belgrave-square, 
where, as a rich, good-looking, titled bachelor 
he was made a great deal of. : 

But before he left London for his country 
place, ‘‘ Armine Court,” it had become gener- 
ally mooted about that the new Lord Kings- 
ford, such a handsome, distinguished-looking 
young man, was a widower (so interesting), with 
ene child, a little boy, and that he never spoke 
of his wife to anyone. It wasevidently a pain- 
ful subject ; probably she died when his child 
was born. And with these tidings preceeding 
kim, Lord Kingsford and his heir came down 
to Armine Coar6t, and established themselves 
quite accidentally and unconsciously in the 
neighbourhood of a young lady, who was the 
wife of one, the mother of the other—the 
hbeautifal Miss Rosamond Dane. 





OHAPTER XIII. 

Anp_now to return to Rosamond, after all 
there years, and see how she has fared since 
ave last saw her. 

She is greatly changed, not so much in per- 
son asin mind; although the beautiful Miss 
Dane, with her fashionable clothes, fashionable 
airs, and fashionable fringe, no more resembles 
“the Rose of Drydd” than a sweet wild 
flower resembles a stiff and artificial-looking 
camellia, In mind Rosamond is fashionable, 
too; her early griefa have stunted her good 
qualities, her early affections being nipped in 
toe bad, She is now as hard and worldly- 
minded, and heartless, and callous, to all ap- 
pearances at least, as any young woman 
bet ween the four seas, 

She is very lovely, and is perfectly conscious 
ot the fact; and gives herself great airs on the 
strength of her reputation of being a “‘ London 
beauty.” She is, moreover, a great heiress, as 
times go, and thoroughly understands her own 
value, thanks to Mrs. Maggs. 

She never gives a thought to Drydd, to Allan, 
-end to the little grave she once weptover. She 
pictures to herself that all these things hap- 
pened in a former state of existence. And 
when her mind sometimes conscientiously 
touches on the past, she recoils from it with a 
shudder. She firmly believes that Allan, 
ander another name, betrayed and deserted 
ber; and sometimes, as she stands a kind of 
qneen among other girls, the thought of what 
she believes herself to be makes her ordinaril 
‘pale face crimson to the roots of her hair, wit 
2n agony of shame, 

‘It people only knew,” she would say to 
herself, with clenched hands. ‘‘ If these men 
who make love to me had the smallest idea of 
-the living lie, the whited sepulchre J am, what 
— they think—what would the world 
say?’ 

But the world knew nothing, and said no- 
thing, beyond the common remark, “that the 
beautifal Miss Dane was very supercilious, 
vory disdainful, and very hard to please.”’ 

After somemonths in Florence Miss Danehad 
begun to recover her spirits alittle. After all, 
at nineteen there is a good deal of elasticity in 
one's disposition. She turned over a new leaf 
that very much amazed her mother and Miss 
Brand, who were disposed to keep her well in 
the background, and let her enjoy the réle of 
‘the poor relation; and, being so broken in 
‘spirit and health for a long time, they never 

really guessed at the kind of girl that they had 
to deal with. 

A battle royal before long opened their eyes 
to their very widest extent, and in the follow- 
ang manner :—Oolonel, Mrs. and Miss Brand 
had been toa grand reception, and were leavi 
their “ Cizderella’ at home as usual. The gai 
‘Oindecella, pacing the roof of their hired palace 
with her hands locked behind her and starin 
at the dark, star-scattered sky, was thinking o 
aang things, and had got hold of some new 

63s. 

She would no longer live in ‘sackcloth and 
ashes ; she would make a fresh start, enjoy 
her youth, and bury her old paet in oblivion. 

To enjoy lifeshe must go out and mix with 





people, like other girls. She must dress, and 
ride, and drive, and sing, and dance, and 
spend money. She must nolonger be crushed, 
and cowed, and bounddown by her mother and 
Louisa, and keep all her life for what, after all, 
was not jer fault. Her sin, if sin there was, 
surely should not lie at her door! She made 
up her mind to begin life afresh—enjoy it she 
might not, but she could pretend tc do so, and 
it would end in becoming seoond nature, and 
bringing her forgetfulness. 

Next morning as the three ladies were sitting 
in the saloon after breakfast Rosamond sud- 
denly said, — 

* You seem to have enjoyed your dance very 
much last night, Louisa?” 

“ Yes, I did, of course!” returned the other, 
with a cold stare, resuming the perusal of a 
note in her hand. 

‘*In future I shall go out too—in fature you 
may accept invitations for me, mother,” re- 
marked Rosamond. 

For a moment there was an impressive, 
awestruck silence, and then Mrs, Brand said, 
very sharply,— 

* Rosamond, you must be mad! Consider 
your position!” 

“T am not the least mad, mother. My 
position has hitherto been a cruel and an un- 
fortunate one. I wanta change ; Iam tired of 
being miserable.” 

“A change! Yor should be very thankful 
to me you are. What more would you have, 
pray ” - 

‘*T would have balls, theatres, a horse to 
ride, plenty of nice new dresses, & maid, 
jewellery.” 

‘‘Great heavens! You are raving!” 

“No I am not, my dear mother. Why 
should I not have some of the advantages of 
being a great heiress?” 

At this social bomb, so unexpected, so 
sudden, Mrs, Brand became scarlet, then 
ghastly white. Of course the secret could not 
be kept from Rosamond always. But how did 
she know? 

“What do you mean?” inquired her mother, 


al y: 

‘*T mean that if grandmamma left me all her 
money, more than six, thonsand a-year, I 
should like to spend at least seme of it. Ihava 
only two scudi in my purse, only two dresses 
in my wardrobe, and I don’t like being poor 
when I need not beso. I’m not fond of the 
réle ot Cinderella!” 

‘You must remember you are not your 
own mistress till you are twenty-five, and 
this new whim of yours, if you should court 
retirement, is ridiculous. Your money is ours 
at present—you are a minor.”’ 

“IT do not like talking about money in this 
way to you, mother, and you are most welcome 
to half of all I have,” said Rosamond, in a 
cool, decided tene ; ‘“‘ but if you insist on keep- 
ing me in leading strings I rebel, and I 1 
appeal to my solicitors. I am not bound to 
live under your roof, and from what I have 
heard there are trustees. I can live with 
some person, no doubt, who will see matters 
in a better light as far as I am concerned. 
You and I do not pretend to care for each 
other as mother and child. We were 
strangers for eighteen years—we must to a 
certain extent always be strangers—but we 
need not quarrel, We will part friends. 
Louisa is far more really your daughter 
than I am, You don’t care for me—you 
don’t really know me. You think I am a half 
silly, ignorant country gir. Iam not! Iwas 
once, bat I have had a lesson that has made 
me, I believe, as hard, and as cold, and as 
worldly as anyone in the city of Florence.” 

During this long speech Mrs, and Miss 
Brand gaped with distended eyes and parted 
lips at the tall white figure standing beside the 
table. Was this the childiwh, easily led, easily 
hoodwinked Rosamond? No, most decidedly 
not, and they must temporise, If she went 
and - herself in the hands of trustees the 

early income went too, and that would never 
o. So they became gradually quite com- 


' placent, and stifled their feelings, and entered 





into all her views without farther expostula. 
tion or argument. 

In due time Miss Dane burst forth on 
Florentine society like a beautiful butterfly, 
and turned the heads of half the young men 
in the place. 

She rode, and danced, and flirted, and lived 
in a perpetual, almost feverish, state of 
mental and bodily activity. 

It had become known that she was the 
heiress—the golden goose—and many and 
many, and titled were her suitors. Not a few 
impoverished or even passably wealthy noble- 
men laid their hearts and their coronets at 
her feet, simply to be spurned, and her inac- 
cessibility became as much a byword as her 
wealth and her beauty. 

After two years’ wandering the Brands 
returned home, and, by Rosamond’s wish, 


rented a pretty country place in a 
fashionable county about forty miles from 
London. 


Here they settled, gave grand entertain. 
ments, hunted in winter, had tennis parties 
in summer, and were quite among the leading 
spirits of the place, and very popular people, 

By chance it happened that the great, big 
— Hall, about three miles distant, was 
ca ed Armine Court. It had not been occu- 
pied for years, and was the property of the 
new lord, whom people said was a bachelor, 
fond of wandering about, and, if at home, a 
regular London club man. 

Armine Court was quite the show place of 
that part of the country, was visited by artists 
and tourists from afar, was even desecrated 
by picnics, was uninhabited, stately, and 
deserted, save for a few gardeners about the 
once-magnificent grounds, and a couple of 
army pensioners in either lodge. 

Miss Brand was married, had succeeded in 
snaring a heavy, bucolic squire, and had taken 
herself and her handsome trousseau away to 
the north of England, and Mrs, Brand had 
replaced her and filled her gap in the family 
circle by a very pretty, bright little niece of 
her own called Amy Glen. 

She was older than Rosamond, but looked 
younger, being very fair and peti‘e, with forget- 
me-not eyes and retrousée nose, and hair the 
colour of spun silk. 

She knew nothing of Rosamond's past, and 
she and Rosamond were excellen’ friends, far 
more en rapport than Rosamond had ever been 
with Miss Brand. 

| was an amusing, shallow, empty- 
hi little butterfly, with warm and sudden 
fancies, which ‘passed away, fortunately for 
her, and were easily forgotten. 

She had been in love half-a-dozen times, 
and yet she was not heart-broken, and was 
—_' ready to be in love half-a-dozen times 


Love with her, like many men, was more & 

leasant yo sensation for the time it 

fasted, and a little episode in her life, and no 
more. 

Now, Rosamond had no love affairs, and 
waged in her own person a vendetta against 
mankind. Dozens, I am sorry to say, she 
had flirted with and encouraged, and then 
— aside as if they were a faded bouquet. 

She was avenging herself on every man she 
met, every man who was ensnared by her 
beautiful face, for the wretch who had once 
betrayed her; and wherever she went, as 
Freddy Brand admiringly remarked to 4 
bosom friend, she left a track marked by the 
slain behind her. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


Ir was Rosamond’s custom to drive over to 
Armine Court sometimes, and then, leaving 
the little pony-carriage outside the gates, 
ramble ope the woods with Amy, or 
about the pleasure-grounds, or over the 
moss-covered walks in the old walled-ia 
garden. This great, deserted, forlorn old 
place had a soothing influence on her, an 
attraction for her, for which she could not 
account, 
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At the highest point of view, up through the 
qwoods, on @ kind of a platcaa, at the end of a 
steep climb, stood a p»goda, from which a fine 
view ail over the country was to be obtained, 
It was called by the namo of “ Kipgeford’s 
oo was very fond of climbiog up 
this Folly, leaning her elbows cn the balus- 
trades on the top, and surveying the country. 

This particular evening she bad cowe up 
alone, leaving Amy gathering ferns in the 
woods, the ponies at the nearest gate, and in- 
dalged in a whole hour of solitude and a multi- 
tude of day-dreams. At last the stiffness of 
her elbows, and the sloping western san 
warned her that it was time to return, and 
with a sigh she replaced her hat and slowly 
commenced to descend the steps of the pagoda, 
daintily gathering up her dress. 

Two people were sitting on the steps at h3 
bottom as she came down, sitting, of course, 
with their backs to her—a young man and a 
little boy. The child was leaning confidentiall 

inst his companion, who was busily engag: 
in cutting something out of wood—some toy, 


apparently. 
PV iaitors, like herself, thought Rosamond, 


eome to see far-famed Armine Court. The 
geund of her steps was unheard by either of 
them, they were so eagerly intent on the 
work in hand, until ‘ Would you kindly 
permit me to pass?” roused the gentleman 
effectually, and he started up at once, hat in 
hand, ary ome a very beautiful, tall, slight, 
somewhat imperious looking girl standing be- 
side him. He looked at her a second time 
with a sharp, quick glance, and in an instant 
his bronzed complexion had become of a faint 
ashen hue, and he staggered a little to one side 
and leant against the stone balastrades leading 
up to the pagoda for support. 

“ Are you ill—is anything the matter?” 
asked Rosamond in alarm. 

* Oh! "—recove’ a little as he spoke— 
“it is nothing, a little giddiness, Do not be 
alarmed—it will soon go off,’ not looking at 
‘her as he spoke. 

Rosamond never knew what impelled her to 
speak to him again instead oo on—this 
‘tall, dark stranger, who seemed now quite self- 

and restored, and who had stared at 
I en steadily, and yet there was nothing rude 
in > 

“Tt is a pretty place, is it not?’’ waving her 
hand towards the woods and distant towers. 
“‘T advise you to make the most of your time, 
for Lord Kingsford is expected home very 
shortly, and then we shall aiJ be shut oat,” 
with a smile. “‘ What a sweet little boy, glanc- 
‘ing admiringly at Tommy, who was gazing with 
round asto ed eyes at the beautifal young 
lady who stood above himon the steps. Little 
‘did he guess that this lovely apparition was 
his mother ; sy: Allan - a ous gat gem 
— is wife. True the girl who 80 
‘suddenly descended the pagoda steps was 
‘exquisitely dressed in a soft white dress, evi- 
dently from artistic hands; her hat was half- 
covered with drooping white feathers, and 
silver bangles were on her wrists, long tan 
‘gloves on her hands, a crimson psracol was 
tucked under her arm, her hair was worn 
in a fringe, her face was harder, but its out- 
dines were sharper aad more beantiful than of 

e. This was no pink and white country 

ampkin, but a lovely, fashionable, super- 
cilious looking London .girl, and yet all the 
‘same it was Rosamond—his wife, 

She looked curiously at this dark, handsome 
‘stranger, leaning against, bareheaded, the 
balustrade, who had not even opened his lips 
‘as yet. His pale face, his quivering nostrils, 
his whole appearance transformed by some 
‘sudden and inexplicable emotion, whilst the 
ny boy, childlike, had seized the half-finished 
“boy, 


“You are ill,” she urged again. ‘Let me 
‘send for some brandy—for a doctor. My 
‘servants are close by with the pony-carriage.”’ 

“T am not ill/” he replied, rather roughly. 
“It is nothing, nothing,” passing his handker- 
‘Chief across forehead as he spoke, “Do 





you live near here?” he asked, rousing him- 
self with an effort, and walking beside her 
down the steps, 

“Yes, about three miles off. I adore this 
old place. I enjoy rambling aboat in the roads 
so much,” walking still beside the stranger 
down the hill, ‘I do wish the owner would 
not come home just yet!’’ 

: ‘*Way?’’ he inquired, without looking at 
er. 

*B cause I suppose he will soon put a stop 
to strangers marauding about the place,” now 
putting up her parasol. “I believe he isa 
regular recluse, and doesn’t want to see his 
fellow-creatares—a woman-hater too.” 

‘** Who has been telling you this?’’ he asked, 
slowly. 

*‘Ohi rumour.” 

“ Rumour is wrong for once; he is not at 
all averse to society, and will only be too glad 
to see pvople coming and going about the 
place the same as usual. I hope you will, as 
often as you please! ”’ 

‘*I, You hope. Why, do you know him?” 
raising her brows in amaze; ‘do you know 
the present Lord Kingsford ?”’ 

“ As far as anyone can know themselves,” 

“Do you mean that you are he?”’ 

Allan seme’ pee, and said, “I must 
introduce myself, as there is no one else to do 
it for me,” 

‘ And I suppose I must do ditto,” said 
Rosamond, blushing a little and laughing as 
she spoke, ‘‘I am Miss Dane; we live over 
there,” pointing with her parasol ; ‘my 
mother, who has married again, Mrs. Brand, 
Colonel Brand and I,at a pretty old place we 
have taken for the present, called Violet Hill. 
I daresay you know it.” 

“No, I am quite a stranger down here,” 
replied Allan, “aud know nothing of the 
neighbourhood.” 

‘*You must have arrived quite unex- 
pectedly ?’’ she said, glancing at him inter- 
rogatively. | 

“I came last night.” 

" And is this your little boy?” nodding at 
Tommy, who had been trotting along hand-in- 
hand with his father up to the present, his toy 
clatched in his grasp. 

** Yes,”—(and yours, too, he might have 
added, but he did not.) 

“ What a sweet little cherub, and how like 
you!” looking critically at Tommy. A pause, 
and then she said, “and when are we to see 
Lady Kingsford—is she here?’”’ 

This was an awkward question, and for 
nearly a whole minute Allan could not think 
of any appropriate reply. 

Rosamond herself unexpectedly came to the 
rescue, saying, ‘‘I don’t mean the Dowager, I 
mean your wife, this little boy’s mother !” 

“Yes, I quite understand,” he said stiffly ; 
“he has never known a mother.” 

‘*No! Poor little darling! Howsad. I 
think there is nothing so forlorn as a mother- 
less child.” 

To this observation her companion made no 
reply, and the two walked down one of the 
wide grassy avenues in silence; she thinking, 
‘* Evidently his wife is a sore subject; she 
died when the child was born. What a splen- 
did parti he will make for some girl in 
the neighbourhood, this interesting young 
widower !”” 

A tarnin the avenue brought a low pony 
carriage and smart pair of chestnut ponies into 
sight, with a very dapper groom in top boots 
standing at their heads, whilst a girl in a blue 
dress was evidently conveying a quantity of 
ferns into the carriage, 

“T’ve got such a lot of ‘ hart’s tongue,’ ”’ she 
said, over her shoulder; ‘nearly a haystack 
of other ferns.”’ 

* You've been caught in the act of robbing 
the woods, Amy; here is Lord Kingsford him- 
self, Lord Kingsford—Miss Glen—convicted 
of theft,” 

Amy, turning round with a startled face and 
increased colour, found herself confronted b 
@ tall, dark, young man, with a small chil 
beside him; a youug man who certainly 





looked like Lord Kingsford. Amy was a good . 
deal fluttered, and made a series of pretty 

little apologies, which, needless to say, were 

rrr te away by Allan, who had now entirely 

recovered his habitual self-possession; and he 
himself helped to put the young ladies into 
their pony carriage, and to stow away the 
ferns and grasses with the best results and 
into the smallest space. Amy chattering and 
smiling away all the time. 

“TI hope you will find your way over to 
Violet Hill, Lord Kingsford,” said Rosamond, 
as she took up the reins, ‘‘ Colonel Brand wiil 
call, of course, bat please don’t be ceremonious. 
We have tea and tennis every Thursday after- 
noon, and we shall be very glad to see you.” 

In answer to her he raised his hat, an 
muttered some unintelligible reply, and as his 
eyes met Rosamond’s point-blank she felt a 
kind of thrill of recognition that made every 
atom of colour fade from her face. 

He had Allan's eyes, and the effect of this dis- 
covery unnerved her to such an extent that 
she could barely hold the —E hardly guide 
the excessively hot-tempered little pair who 
were now tearing along on their road home. 

Allan watchsd her as she dashed round the 
corner and out of sight. Who would fanoy, 
what sane person would believe, that that 
pretty girl who had just driven away was his 
wife ?—the wife he had not seen for more than 
four years—the wife who had ignored ani for- 
gotten him, and deserted Tommy? How 
strange that they should meet thus, that she 
had not even a glimmering of the truth! 

Tommy found his playfellow very unusually 
silent, as they slowly wended their way home, 
and his constant utterance, “Talk, father, 
talk,” met with but little attention—and who 
can wonder ? 

Rosamond, too, was unusually distant ; she 
hated having the past brought back to her in 
any shape or form, and that man’s eyes had 
evoked a spirit that latterly had seemed to 
have been successfully laid. Her answers to 
Amy were very distant and random; she did 
not join in her little friend’s eulogies on Lord 
Kingsford’s appearance, nor her raptures over 
his dear little boy. She felt every nerve un- 
strung, she could not say why. It was odd 
that a passing resemblance had shaken her so 
much ; she felt cold and trembling all over. 

‘There is no Lady Kingeford,’’ returned 
Rosamond, “he said that the boy had no 
mother,” 

“ Dear me, a widower, how romantic! How 
all the mothers and daughters in the place will 
be exercised in their minds when they know 
that !” exclaimed Miss Glen, ‘“ He would suit 
you admirably, Rosie ; you would scarcely turn 
up your nose at him, now would you?” 

‘* What a little match-making witch you are, 
Amy!” flipping one of the ponies, who instantly 
lashed out playfally at the splash-board. 
**You need not put me down in this race for a 
coronet, for, as I have told you fifty times over, 
I never intend to marry, never—never—never / 
and I would not have you speculate on Lord 
Kingsford; he does not look like a marrying 
man.” 

‘*T suppose that child is the heir.” 

“ Naturally.” 

‘“‘ He looks about four years old. I wonder 
how old Lord Kingsford is himself?” 

‘* Oh—four or five-and-thirty, Ishould say.” 

* Not so old as that ; he had a look to me as 
if he had come through some great trouble, 
and had been aged by that. What do you 
think, Rosie?’”’ 

“T think you are more fall of fancies than 
anyone I have ever met; but granting your 
idea to be the correct one, I suppose the 
trouble was his wife’s death. Here we are!” 


(To be continued.) 








Goop housekeeping lies at the root of all the 
real ease and satisfaction in existence. 

Even in the fiercest uproar of our stormy 
passions, conscience, though in her softest 
whispers, - to the supremacy of rectitude 
the voice of an undying testimony. 
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YOUNG AND SO FATR. 


—_—e— 
CHAPTER XLIX, 


THE WEDDING MORNING, 


Taz morning of Sibel Fitzgerald's wedding- 
day came at last, with a shower of snowflakes, 
and & dismal thaw, The bride was'the only 
person in the house-who did not ask if'it were 
wet or fie, and seemed utterly unconcerned 
at the @eplorable state of the weather. A 
man on the scaffold would scarcely care if he 
left this world in a drizzling rain or a blaze 


of sunshine, Greater concerns wotlld weigh . 


on his mind, and the lesser must always be 
swallowed up by'the greater. Sibel gave her- 
selfnotime for thought, or’tlse she felt as if she 
must go mad. ‘Yesterday she would not touch 
a flower; to-day, when everyone was begging 
her. nct to tronble herself, nothing would 
content her but arranging the vases for the 
table. “Once, when the post came-in, her busy 
bands arepped @own on her lap, and she gave 
a startled Took towards thé door; but there 
was nothing buta reseipted bill, and a circular 
abont. x wedding-cake. 

“My tear, you will be late,’ said Dord Went- 
worth, as he came itito the dining:room to 
give a ghanee round. “ Diet some of the maids 
attend to that, Whilst you go and dress. I 
really must beg ‘of, You.to ie or élsé Lushing- 
ton will be:raving,’* he ad ed, sertously. 

‘Plenty of time, I shan’t.take fong to dress. 
Are not these lilies ‘lavéely ? * ‘hoifing tp some 
beautiful eucharis lilies which had bee: sent 
from ‘the Court. 

“'Yes—yes,” scarcély bestowing a glance on 
them’; for the old gentleman, fesling himrelf 
the only responsible person in ‘the houre on 
this: important n, was, forthe first time 
in ‘his life, on the verge of an und@ristoctatic 


. Strange that-we baven’t bentd from ft 


fuss 

hi ok The boy promised me ‘that he-would 
be here’ by to.day. Bless my” soul, ‘there he 
is!” and’ he went with qnickened steps to- 
wards the door, and ‘the sound of carriage- 
wheels‘was heardonthe yravel. 

Bibel turned first“red, then @eadly pale, xnd 
leant against-the table. Wasit. with hope or 
fear ‘that her heart was beating so-wildly ? 

After‘asl it was only Rose Forrester; escorted 
by Lord‘Windsor, in his mother’s brougham. 

She came into the room, in her pretty white 
dress, looking like a freehly-gatheréd ‘rose- 
bad. -**Oh darling; you haven't gone to dross ! 
I'm sogiad,”” throwing ber atmis round Sibel's 
neck. “I ‘thought I shotild be.too Inte, ‘be- 
cause I waited such a time for Phil!” 

“How charming ‘you took! holding her 
from her that ‘she might stuily ber dress. 
“ Rose, you will cut out everyone else,” 

“Nonsense!” with a happy blush. “Now 
you must come and dress, and I’lt help yon.” 

‘*Pve got.to finish this wreath for the cake. 
I sae hte 7 poy “oy ome ata ~— an 

“ Any can do ‘to help?” 

Windnor walked into the lo rather 
shy. 

“ You here?” exclaimed Sibel in intense 
surprise. 

* Couldn't let Miss Forrester come: alone. 
Hope I’m not'in the way. Let me do'that for 
you?” taking hold of the’en? of the wreath. 

‘Ott Sibel, dearest don’t wait, I know you 
will be toa late,” exclaimed Rose in'an sgory of 
impatience, 

“No hutry,” said the Earl, evdlly. 

Rose ran out of the house, to ree if ste had 

her lace-hatdkerchief ‘in the hall, 
which left him one minute for private conver- 
vation. He tock advantage of the opportnnity 
at-onte: ““I’m a believer in oniens, ‘so’ ‘see 
what I’ve done;* he-waid ‘hurriedly. “Some- 
body hasbeen mad to send a French 
marigold with these lilies. I’ve put itin, hidden 
pone fF 5 & ‘leaf, beoausé if means misfor- 

une, 

“Why do you wish meevil'?” 

“*T@on't—Heaven knows,” very earnestly ; 
Ph T’a give my Head to stop this busines to- 

ay.” 


“I think I had better go,” throwing down 
the flowers in a heap. 

** One moment,” laying his hand on her dress, 

‘*Remember, whatever happens, Macdonald 
Forrester and I have tried to be your best 
friends.” 


Oh! why isn’t Hagh here! ” with a pang of 
remembrance, 

He leant towards her, with a decided wink. 

‘*Don’t be too quick—and he’s sure to 
come !”’ 

She looked up at him with startled eyes. 

* Have heard ?”’ 

He , and at that moment Rose came 
into the room, féllowed by Mrs. Upperton, and 
-earried her off. 

* Here's a position for a fellah,” soliloquised 
the Earl; “I get up an hour earlier than 
ustal, ‘on “pu to tell a girl that I’m her 
‘beat friend, “a8 all the thanks I get'is w wish 
forsomebodyelse! I- wish I were out of it; but, 
hang it all, ’m not goingtogivein.” Catching 
sight of Landon passing the door, he oalle@ him 
in, end avked him tokelp him with the infernal 
thing! Not that he was willing to give up'the 
wreath which Sibel had entrusted to his care, 
bat hebed n> more idea ef making one, with 
an artisticarrangement of ferns and flowers, 
than a babyin its cradle, “With Dianon’s 
assistance it was satisfactorily and 
arranged round the cake, and the valet at, least 
“contemplated it with “muéh complacency. 


‘Looks uneomrmonly ‘well, my lord !” 


‘©@f, Curse the whole thing! A»wedding 
breakfast iv'the rottenest set-out in creation.’ 

‘Boome time since ve had such a thing 
at the Oourt, my lord ? ’ with aqnuiet-smile, 

‘‘And it willbe longer before “re ‘have 
another. Beastly cold day,” with a frown at 
‘the dripping twigs outside. 

“Tf-your lordship would nctmind stepping 
into the library ’—throwing open'the door, as 
hespoke. ''‘ theréissomemulled¢laret; which 
was provided on’ purpose!” 

‘*Ah! good idea!’’ sauntering .scross ‘the 
hall. “ Jove, don’t leave muéh-room for a 
fellah’s head,” as a wreath of evergreen dis- 
arranged the half-inch of hair which fashion 
allowed him. 

Manser took possession of the Earl, whilst 
Landon hurriel away tosee after his master, 
and excited maids ran upand down steire,as if 


in want of-exercice. A quarter past eleven— 
five-and-twenty. Lord Windsor 
“ounged in an arcichair, apparently ed. 


in the Field ; but bis hest tidgeted- about the 
room, looking seriously annoyed, and des- 
patched his valet for the third time, to see if 
the bride were’nt ready. At last ‘thete was a 
suspicions rustle on the stairs, andthe Earl 
started up in a mannerthat showe@ his former 
phlegmatic behaviour was caused’ by anything 
rather than want of energy. 

Lord Wentworth’s gentlereproot died away 
on hid lips, asthe girl stood before him in all 
‘ths glory of ‘her youth—her own ‘lovely ‘face, 
with its aureole of soft brown curls, carrying 
the ‘eye away from the s rof veil and 
dress. “The maids stood behind in an admir- 
ing cirole, the men servants ranged themselves 
cn “either side; and Rose looked up at Lord 
“Windsor as ifto challenge his admiration for 
bercoutin, Toher surprise his face changed, 
and becamé deadly pale, 8 @ forward in 
sight ef them all, he took her hand, and, bend- 
ing very'low, kissed it. “ Whatever happens, 
maay-you be happy,” he said in unsteady 
toues ; then ‘turning to Rose, he gave her his 
“rm, saying, “we must be off first,” and 
harried her into.the Court carriage. 

Then the small neat brougham ‘drove up to 
‘the door, “aid Lord Wentworth, with a 

d compliment, handed in the bride, 
and took his place beside her. ‘Directly the 
bride had gone taere was a stampede amongst 
the servants—the maids rushed off to get their 
*bonneéts; the men their hate and costs. 

The fly which had been ordered’ for Mrs. 
Upperton was Inte, and the worthy -house- 





yy had ey when she or 
“qras “nitia ce tothe thareh 
before the £ervive eee re 


-ton’s face as he caught sight of her. 





Meanwhile Major Lushingten and his-be 
man arrived in very good time, and:the bride, 
maids’ brooches were adjusted inthe vestry, 
They were much admired, and helped to Pass 
& few minutes quite pleasantly. 

‘* What can make Sibel so late?” said Lady 
Windsor for the twentieth time. She wa 
dressed in violet velvet, trimmed with sab: 
tails, and looked so young and charming thy 
it was almost impossible to believe that th 
little Lady Alice Ponsonby, with that rope x; 
fair hair reaching to her waist, was her grani. 


child. 
The words had scaresly her lip 
when her son’s tall figure appearedin the deo. 


way, with Rose, looking like a little fairy, by 
his side, They were immediately succeeds; 
by Lord Wentworth, with the bride on his arn 


A smile of relief passed over Major Lushin; 
All sort 


of horrible misgivings had come across:hi 
mind, on account of her long delay ; ‘but her 
she was, looking lovelier than any bride hai 
ever looked before, andin afew skort minute: 
ehe would be his! Why wasit thatat tha: 
most inopportune moment the face ef Lawn 
Delamere, with that -last look of wild re 
proach, came ‘before his eyes ? “He passed hii 
hand across his forehead, as ‘if to rend °th: 
vision away, but still it stayed there like : 
phantom, destroying his-peace at this hoar: 
stpremest happiness. He :was so occupied 
with his own reflectionsthat he did not noti:: 


‘the looks. that were passed from ‘one ‘to th: 
what-wa: 


other. Rose couldn't see Phil, but: 
‘still more important, Mrs: Shaw could note 
her hasband. 

It now came out. mpon inquiry; as ‘the po 
woman was -neatly crying ‘with ‘vexatie, 
that a fly had come to the Rec at tter 
o’clock that morning,“with an earpest message 
tothe Rev. Theodore Skew, requesting him tv 
come at once to ld Bushes 0 »8e 
Timothy Brown, who was:tying at the point o! 
death, and had set his heart on seeing: th: 
restor. 

‘* Dear me, how very unfortunate! ’ said his 
wife; “famey if you were dete for the wel. 
ing?” 

“Not a chance of it,” answered her spours, 
“They've had’ the «good thought:to senda 11) 
in case our ea shouldbe out. ITshallib 


back by eleven at the latest, and the ceremony. 


is not ‘till half-past.”’ 

Mrs. Shaw knew that her husband was s 
man to. be trusted, so she puton her bonne 
and drove down ‘to the ehureh in state, ao! 


doubting that Mr. Shaw would soon follow ker 


But .as the time passed slowly, and the hand 
of the clock crept slowly round ‘towasdsith: 
fatal hour, she grew almost distracted, Piri 
she senta me er on foot—an expedient 
that ‘was scarcely likely to be of much use- 
and then she sent the carriage, om the :chanc: 
of the fly having broken down ; then ‘she fou? 
Lord Windsor, and confided to him the state 
of the case. He listeved with the gravest #o1- 
cern, and to show his seal,sent a mounted 
groom after ‘the Rector’s carriage, the fect 
messenger, and’ the dilatory fly; then: having 
reached the end of her resources, Mrs. Shay 
sat down in a corner of ‘the ‘vestry; and/bad 1 
fit of hysterics, 

Major Lushington having resisted thetemy- 
tation to take out his wateh every even! 
minu‘e, as bridegrooms are in the habit o! 
doing, pulled it ontat last, and fouad itihsi 
stopped, He looked round, caught'the anxiou 
expression on the faves opposite to him, and 
muttered to Captain Hverard, “ Whatthederil 
are they waiting for?’’ 

“Jove, it’s a squeak, bat I suppose rit’sal! 
right now.” 

* What's a squeak?” but bis friend nidged 
his arm, as Sibel came up the aisle with Lori 
Wentworth. Everyone turned towards the 
altar, and many hearts beat fasteas: there was 
a sound of carriage wheels and hurrying steps 
outside the church, 

Ther there ‘was a breathless panse, aud 
silence so deep thas the ticking of individual 


‘watehes could ‘be heard Uistinetly~«a tootfal) | 
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on the tesrelated punvement seemed to reaonud 
through the church, every head except the 
pride’s ‘turned back from the altar to the 

isle, but it was only a tall, fair young man in 
a frock-coat, i of a short clerical figure 
in a surplice, and there was a groan of dis. 
appointment. 

« What cowd make you 0 late?’ whispered 
Rese to her brother. 

‘Late, what do'you mean ?” trying to keep 
from Renting, for he.had no breath to speak 
of,—'' I bet I'm here-before the parson.” 

As, he spoke, twelve. o'clock bogmed ont loud 
and clear throngh the,solemn.silence. 

Major. Lushington started, as if with an 
electric shock, ‘“‘ Good Heaven ! it’s.too Jate!”’ 
and he tarned to his bride .with distracted 
eyes. 


_-—— 


CHAPTER. L. 
INURE ARMS. OF THE GIB HE: LOVED, 


Tus faeces of the wedding party would have 
heen:.m study for an artist, as baffled, dirap- 
pointed, and exasperated beyond measure 
Major Lushington led his bride—who by this 
time .qught to have been his wife—down the 
aisle which he had- trod bat <helf-an-hour 
before.with;the. calm.satisfaction of one who 
knows.that, hia. dream. is. nealized, 

‘* Confound the man !’ ina voice of suppressed 
passion. “(I'l have his. livi yi des from 
him; Tl strip, him, of everything he has!” 

‘SHush 1”’ said ord Wentworth, gently. 
‘It.must be some unfortunate sqcident.'’ 
_‘Aecident! Then he ought. to. know, better 
than to havean.accident. If he chees¢s.to. go 
out he ough$ to leave, acurate behind to take 
bel ey. 3 It's the, most infernal cheat I ever 


Captain Everard touched him.on the arm, 
‘‘T don’t care ; Til tell him go. to his foo.” 
By this time they. had reached the church 

door, and ebody, who had.gaod eyes canght 

sight of the Rectory waggonette coming at a 

tapid pace down the hill. 

Lord Windeor, gave Phil a nudge, and the 
latter immediately staffed his handkerchief 
into his. mouth, then after another nudge 
pulled it.ont.again, and assumed an expression 


of Lieeanheserity. 

Almost .before the carriage stopped the 
tector was ont of it,,end came hurrying up 
the churchyard with a purple face. 

“1 heodore !”’ aveelmed his wife, 
unable to restrain herself any longer; but her 
basband.had yo time to listen og 0h 

‘*Ob, Lord Wentworth!” wiping his fore- 
head with his silk pocket-handkecchief, ‘“ the 
wont anterdy trick bas been pleyed upon 


“ Lknew it!” exclaimed Major Lushingion, 
ttinmphantly, althopgh he bad failed to 
express this conviction before. 


Limothy Browa’s I got into the fly, deep in 
thought, and wondered why the ccachman did 
notebey my.orders to drive home as fast ss 
he could, I put my head ont of the window, 
and found there was a very good reason. He 
had gone, and taken the horse with him!” 
‘Good heavens!” ¢xclaimed Lord Went- 
worth, General Forrester, and. Lady Windsor, 
whilst. Major Lushington - cried, excitedly, 
“Give me his mame .and he shall pay 
for it,” and the Earl said, ‘‘Give me a clue 
and I'll hunt bim.np,” and Phil, nearly 
exploding with Jaughter. offered to ‘‘ break 
every’ bone in his body if he could only be 
found.” 

“This must be looked into,” said Lord 
Wentworth, sternly. “ But we must not keep 
Miss Fitagevald.waiting any longer. Major 
Lushington and Captain Everard, of course 
you will come to the Chestnots? and my kind 
frienda”—-turning. to Lady Windsor and the 
rest—‘'I hepe we may. meet again to-morrow 
ft—shall we say eleven o’clock?” 

‘Do dake me away,” said Sibel ina 
whisper, ; 

“ Yes, dearest, in a moment, I think .we 
had hetter say half-past ten,” said Major 
LLushington, ‘‘and then if avother accident 
should happen to Mr. Shaw we shall haye 
time to send for a substitute.” 

‘Not ‘the slightest chance of it,”-safd Lord 
Windsor; “but if you think if necessary and 
Mr. Shaw will allow me I'll mount guard on 


him toyself.” 
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Bot. before she could take them he tattered 
forward and fell in » heap at her fect. In & 
moment she was on her knees beside him, 
holding up his heavy head, and calling wildly 
for “sal volatile.” Somebody rushed off tothe 
nearest pnblic-house to get some brandy, a, 
groom was despatehed to the Chestnuts for 
the other, water was brought from the yeatry 
and sprinkled on.his face. 

But nothing was of amy use; hose who 
watebed him through their blinding tears knew 
that he was dying, and one there was who 
envied him, dying in all the prime of,;his yonth 
and beauty in the arms of ‘the girl be loved. 

A spasm of pain crossed the white face, Jhen 
the leng, dark lashes were lifted, he Jooked in- 
to the lovely eyes hending so close to bis. A 
beautiful emile played roond his lips, ene 
with a-whispered, * Taank Heaven!” horas 
in the Jand.of psace. 

Peace to the troubled heart—peace . to, the 
generons mind—peace to the stainless sanl— 
thovgh friends might weep asthose that would 
not be comforted, and. bis place on earth canld 
in no.wise,be filled. up. _Heaven in jis. marcy 
bad taken bim early to.its rest, and he died. az 
few can die, without one regret to, txzmble his 
last moments. 


CHAPTER LI. 
HAROLD LUSHINGTON AT BAY, 
Sinex wae saved, and Hugh Macdonald: had 





“Thanks. Find ont who has played me 
this infernal trick, end I shall-be grateful.’ 

*‘@ome over to the Court this #fternoen, 
and we'll make onr inquiries together. Of 
course we chal! he able-to'find him.” 

“Tshdll put it into the hands of the police,” 
said Mr. Shaw, with decision. 

“The police, sir, will make a muddle of the 
whole affair,” pnt: in the General, anthori- 
tatively. 


himeelf, “I wonder if the old gentleman bad 
anything to do with it. ‘They say he haces 
the peor young thing.” 

** Oh, dear,” sighed “Mrs. Forrester, ‘‘ have 
we got to go through it allagain? Ithonght it 
would be the death of me this morning.” 

“ Porrester, ‘there's a good fellow,” s:3id 
Lord Wentworth, *‘j2st ran and see what bas 
become of the carriage. 


staring at her.” 

Phil: wae off like a shot, but before the 
breugham could drive up another carriege 
Griven by four horses daghed up to the gate. 
The horses were covered: with foam, as if 
speed had-been'the first object. A hand was 
on the bandle of the door, as it whisked ronnd 
the corner, seattering splashes of mud far and 
wide 4 the crowd, and a ne man 





‘A. trick?” avd. the. Viscount opened his 
vs Koma bess 208 

“ Yos. a trick;and I mean to pyblish it far 
and;wide. Sueh a thing has never happened 
before inthis charch ;.and I venture to say 
toa$.n0 one can name a single instance, either 


sprang ont Defore it had fairly stopped. He 
stesdied himself, aud then ran up the path, 
follewed by another and an older man at a 
slower-pase. It -wae Hugh, his pietureeque 
beauty set Off by the far lining of his cost, bis 
large eyes glowing with fearful auxiety. He 





at a baptism, a.weddin uper 
the rector was.uot. in hives Ip ae gam 
his short fignre.with some dignity, 

‘What Kept you today?” afd Major 
Lushington, .xrqugbly ; 
ih ey pag dled 

e. door,”’, anid. Wundeor, ‘or 
we.shall all. catch our deatba of cola.” iia 

The Acor wasshut with. a heay rclang,.gnd 
the party stood bnddled together at the 
bottom of the aisle, not. thigking it worth 
while to.xetire:into the vestry, 

Ft gS & prisoner,” said Mr. Shaw, 
fe big. 8S One over the at ty 
.) ale e other at tie 


top.of 
rise'and consternation, followed 
by a shoves | eeryoeg 
Y AG as short as you gan,” whispered 
Lord | Wentworth, ‘‘for Miss Fitegerald’e 


“I. will, :my lord. When I came out of 


place,” drawing up | 


“That .is the only | 


came up 
glance fell on the group before him, and he 
saw Sibel m her bridal dress leaning on her 


| bridegroom's arm, he staggered: back, turning 


£ pale, 
| “Good Meaven, I am too late!” 

-4' No,sno t it’salb right, old fellow,” -eaid 
Lord Windsor, grasping bis arm. 

“ Albright?” with a ‘bewildered look trom 
face to face. 

“ My dear-boy, you are in time if youmean 
that,’’ said Lord Wentworth, kindly, whilet 
Major Lushington.. drew: himself up, like a 

brave man.in ithe face of danger, and glared 
fromthe boy-whom he hated to the man who 
could ruin him, ‘They are not to be married 
till to-morrew.” 

“ To-morrow?” a glad light breaking over 
his. face, “ then I’m in time tosaveher. Sibel, 
I promised, you kaow I did!” holding out his 
hards to her. 





‘*T bave more faith in them ‘than ia any | 
one else,” and the angry cleric thought so | 


It’s hard on this poor | 
ebild tobe kept here so long, with every one | 


the steps. breathlessly, but as bis | 


not died in vain. The baste so fatal to him- 
self had been her salvation, and there was,po 
| wedding ceremony in.the ehureh the mext 
| morning. 

Mr... Springfield, Gonersl Forrester, Major 
| Lushington, and Lord Wentworth, looking 
| more. dead, than alive, were closeted in: the 
| study for an hour. It was the greatest. proof 
| of friendship that the old man could: have 
| given to Bibel, to put his grief aside and attend 
to other matters when bis heart.was. nearly 
breaking for ‘his boy ;” but for Hugh’sown 
| gake, when he heard that he owed his death 
to the manner in which he had been rushing 
| ever Enrope, in order to find the man who was 
' to unmask the Major,.he felt it, his daty. to 
| exert himself to the uttermost in order that 
his generous efforts might not prove abortive. 
' Therefore.be sat patiently listening .whilst 
Cyrus Springfield unfolded the ugly story cf 
his wife’a wrongs. 

“Believe me, gentlemen |!” he said, ¢raxely, 
“itis through no wigh of my own that 1am 
here. But that young gentleman so worked 
| npon my feeliags that I conld not. help.it..and 
he dragged. me over here helter-skelter, ali.the 
way from Cairo, for. fear lest you shoald not 
' believe the stery withont me to confirm it,’’ 

~*Puat.it down to charity if you like !”.-said 
the, Major, ecornfully. ‘I call it .by,another 
name,” 

‘*Major Lushingion, if you willbe, kind 
enough to restrain. all remarks until , Dr. 
Springfield has ended, we shall be much obliged 
to you,” said Lerd Wentworth, wearily. 

* Let him tell as many lies. as he likes, I 
won't interrupt him!” folding bis.arms. de- 
Heatly. $ f Wet A 

“We have not eome to hear lies, but the 
¢rnth,’’ pnt in the general, severely. 

“T need not say that that is what, Ihave 
come to.tell yon. The facts that I am going 
to mention came to my ears through ;;the 
agency of a.maan whose heart Major Lushing- 
ton had done his--bhest to break. The name of 
Leura Delamere ig familiar to,you—’’ the Vis- 
eount bent bis white head—* Laura Delamere 
was that.man’e wife!” with a wave of, hia band 
towards the place where Lushington was stand - 
ing, a8 he leant,against the book.case. Lard 
Wentworth started, the General frowned. 

‘* In the year 18— she was the merriest, light- 
hearted girl in the world—engaged fo oker 
cousin, Sydney Alston, Lushington met hen in 
the opera-houce at Florence ; he fel] inlove with 
her at first sight, and with his cursed, beanty 
had no difficulty in-winning his way,desober 
innocent heart--and is svas.inneeont shen 
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gentlemen, as innocent as a daisy. He per- 
suaded her to run away with him, and they 
were married at Florence. The parents were 
in a fine state, for they knew all about their 
son-in-law ; but whilst they were cursing and 
swearing, Lushington went off to India and 
took his bride with him, When there he had 
her completely in his hands, for she had not a 
single friend or relation in the country, and he 
knew he could doas he liked. Then this man, 
who calls himself a gentleman, told her that 
there was a flaw in the marriage; and she was 
no wife of his. As a British subject, he was 
bound to have it celebrated under the British 
flag at the Embassy ——”’ 
“*Pon my soul and honour, Lord Went- 
worth !” broke in Major Lushington, excitedly, 
“T had no idea of this at the time!” 
**T did not say you had!” said Mr. Spring- 
field, coldly. ‘ You have sing enough on your 
head—there is no need to add to them. Then 
and there, in the face of Calcutta, he cast her 
off, in order the better to carry on an intrigue 
with a Mrs. Gordon—wife of a banker. The 
wrong story got abroad ; the man was received 
: arms, the woman was scouted. He 
offered her money, but I think you will under- 
stand why she did not accept it—I should have 
taken it myself in her place ; but she was proud, 
‘and her spirit was not broken. Alston followed 
her to India, and found her starving in a 
garret—absolutely starving—with half-a-pound 
of rice and a drop of water, and nothing else. 
He brought her back to England, and the 
made a scandal out of that—when he woul 
have given his eyes to marry her, bat that he 
was dying of consumption. When he died, he 
{eft her all his money, and on that she lived till 
i married her.” He stopped and cleared his 
throat. He was a cold man; but he could not 
‘tell the story of his wife’s* wrongs and remain 
anmoved. 

“After several years, Major Lushington 
came back to England, and then, not content 
with having ruined her life already, he tried to 
do it again. She was cold to him at first, 
but "—his voice growing thick—“' he always had 
his way with women, and she was like the rest. 
I on not go into that. We had many 
quarrels about him, and he made our home 
a place of torture. {[ had my business to think 
of, and I found I couldn’t get on with the con- 
stant worry. I dare say there were faults on 
amy side. I am naturally cold, and she was 
hot—as hot as fire. She went her way and I 
went mine, and we never met again till I found 
her dead at Taornfield, where she had gone to 
meet him!” 

As he ended, he wiped his forehead and sat 
down. There was a pause, after which Lord 
‘Wentworth asked if Mr, Springfield could 
afford them proofs of his assertion, upon which 
the merchant immediately produced a bulky 
pocket-book, from which he took several 
papers, and laid them on the table. They 
‘were carefully scanned ; the one which excited 
most attention being an attested copy of the 
marriage certificate from the register of the 
church at Florence. Amongst them were 
detters of Major Lashi n’s to the unfor- 
tunate lady, which fally bore out the truth of 
the story. When he had finished the perusal, 
Lord Wentworth conferred in an undertone 
with General Forrester, and then turned coldly 
‘to the artilleryman. 

‘*Have you anything to say in contradiction 
of these statements ?"” 

Major Lushington raised his head, and stood 
‘bolt upright, his face pale, but his eyes flash- 
ing. There was no sign of flinching in his 
‘hearing which told to a certain extent in 
his favour ; and if he had had to be tried by a 
jury of women they would have taken note of 
his aristocratic appearance, and contrasted it 
favourably with the plebeian exterior of the 
tallow-merchant; but there were no women in 

the study, or else Harold Lushington might 
have met with a different verdict. 


“TI have never pretended to be a saint, as | 
General Forrester can testify, but I am not such | 


@ sinner as that man makes me ont. 


The 
woman is dead, and I hate to Bay 





against her; but she had a deuce of a temper, 
and I couldn't live with her. I should have 
been in a madhouse before the end of a year. 
That being the case, I thought it best to part as 
Mr, Springfield did, by his own confession later 
on, but unlike him I did not ill-use her first. 
I offered her half my rrivate fortune, which 
was not much ; and if sie would not have it, 
but chose to hide herself and starve, was that 
my fault? When I came back to England I 
found her rich, but miserable; and if she came 
to me, and showed me the bruises on her arm, 
which her brute of a husband had given her, 
what man of flesh and blood could stand it? 
Remember, she loved me, and she hated him.” 

“ That is your crime, so make no boast of 
it!” said Lord Wentworth, sternly. “It is 
useless to appeal to your sense of morality, for 
you have none. You win this poor girl’s love, 
decoy her into a false marriage—and cast her 
off—and then you call yourself a gentleman !” 

“TI should have married her again if it 
had not been for her temper; but under 
the circumstances it would have been the act 
of a fool !”’ 


“ For myself, I would rather be a fool than 
@ scoundrel!” very quietly. 

Major Lushimgton flushed. ‘‘ You are hard 
on me—I am not here to be insulted!” 


‘*A man is in a difficult position when the 
truth becomes an insult. It appears to me, 
General, that there is no use in prolonging this 
painful discussion. We have heard sufficient 
to show us that this—this—Major Lushington 
is no fit husband for your ward, so that we 
have nothing more to do than to request him 
to leave the house at his earliest convenience,” 
rising from his seat as he spoke, ‘‘and to thank 
Mr, Springfield for the trouble he has taken on 
Miss Fitzgerald’s behalf!” 

“I quite agree with you! ’’ said the General, 
gruffly. “I never knew such an unprincipled 
scoundrel in my life!” 

‘Hold! I may have been a scoundrel, Heaven 
knows ; but I swear by every hope in life, that 
if you will only trast me with her—”’ his li 
working with intense agitation—* I—I will 
a better man for the future!” 

‘* After what we have heard!” began the 
General——”’ 

“That is my past~you have nothing to do 
with it! My futare concerns you, and for 
Heaven's sake believe me——”’ 

‘*Major Lushington,”’ said Lord Wentworth, 
drawing himself up, “ will you force me to ask 
you a second time to leave my house?”’ 

Then, knowing that there was no hope, 
Harold Lushington, with his head in the air, 
and a curse on his lips, stalked out of the room. 

He pens beats and stood still on ~y~ — 
gravel of the drive; every twig was dripping 
with melting snow, and the blind of every 
window was drawn down, Tre shadow of 
death was on the house, and the spirit of 
mourning seemed to pervade the atmosphere. 
He looked up at the window which he knew to 
be Sibel’s, and stretched out his hands in wild 
unavailing regret. “ Never again—oh, Heaven ! 
never agai,” never to touch her soft little 
hand—never to look into her sweet shy eyes, 
never to watch the blush creeping so deliciously 
over the rounded chesk, or to feel her soft 
breath on his own. 


The tears rashed into his eyes, but he dashed 
them indignantly away, as a step came down 
the drive, and he recognised his enemy. He 
drew himself up, and squared his shoulders, 
waited till Springfield was exactly in line, then 
with the whole weight of his body thrown into 
his arm, delivered a blow on his left temple. 
The blow would have felled an ordinary-sized 
man, but the tallow merchant was strong as an 
ox, Being taken at unawares, he nearly lost 
his balance ; but recovering himself quickly, 
lifted his cane. Lushington was too quick for 
him ; he caught it in his left hand, and broke 
it in two. Then he seized him savagely by the 
tie round his throat, and tried to trip him up 
at the same time. The twomen swayed back- 


| wards and forwards, Lushington still main- 
@ word ' 


taining his grip on the other man’s neck, 





é 
till he gasped out: ‘ Do you want to throttle | 
me?” The road, the evergreens and the | 
sky, danced before his eyes. The veinson/ 
his forehead swelled almost to bursting, and 
he stumbled over his hat. With that stumble | 
he went down, and Lushington, panting for 
breath, stood over him and gave him a con. 
temptuous kick. ‘‘Lie there, you cold-blooded 
hound! I feel better now old scores are 
wiped out, and we are quits!” : 

Then he walked away in the gathering 
twilight, laughing to himself at every curse 
that pursued him down the carriage-drive, de. 
fiant of the future, reckless of the present, and 
with no fear either of Heaven or man in his 
stormy heart. 

(To be continued.) 








Fatsenoop.—If falsehood had, like truth, bat 
one face only, we should be upon better terms, 
for we should then take the contrary to what 
the liar says for certain truth ; but the reverse 
of trath has a¥bundred figures and a field in- © 
definite without bound or limit. 


COURTSHIP AMONG THE ARABS. 


Tax girls have little to do with selecting 
their husbands. The men nearly always fix 
that up among themselves. i 

A bold warrior sees a girl whom he loves in 
another tribe. He rides up at night, finds out 
where she is sleeping, dashes up to her tent, 
snatches her up in his arms, puis her before 
him on the horse, and sweeps away like the 
wind. Ifhe happens to be caught, he is shot, 
It he is not, the tribe from which he has stolen © 
the girl pays him a visit in a few days. 

The Dervish, a priest of the tribe, joins the 
hands of the man and the girl, and 
both tribes join in the merriment. __ 

All the bravest men steal their wives, bat 
there are some who do not. Their method is 
a little different. “ 

Of a calm, moonlight night—and a moon- 
light night in the tropics is far more beautiful 
than here—you may see an Arab sitting before 
the tent of his inamorata, picking a stringed 
instrument something like our banjo, and 
singing a song of his own composition. This 
is his courtship. They are the most musical 
people ia the world, They talk in poetry, and 
extemporization is as easy with them as it 
was with the Scalds of old. 

The courtship only lasts a week or two. If 
the girl is obstinate, he goes elsewhere and 
seeks to win another girl by the power of his 

and music. 

Sometimes the fathers make up the match, 
but always the girl is the obedient slave. Her 
religion, her people, her natural instincts, the 
traditions of her ancestors, all teach her to be 
the slave of her husband. : 

The power of lifeand death is in his hands, 
and she bows before his opinions with the most 
implicit obedience. It is only when the fair- 
faced Frank comes. with glib talk of 
woman’s highest duties and nder sphere 
with his winning manner, with hia marked 
respect, so flattering to a woman’s soul, that 
she leaves her husband, forsakes the teachings 
of her childhood, gives up home and friends, 
and risks death itself to repose in his arms. 
They are as fine riders as the men, and as 
fearless, They ride like men, and can go 
almost any distance without fatigue. They 
are fine shots, and don’t know what personal 
fear is. The women of these people are 
modest, « 1 far more faithful than the women 
of civi’ 7-2 1tife. Indeed, it is the rarest thing 
inth’ orld to hear of conjugal infidelity. 

l_s woman mature at eleven and twelve, 
ar. are old at thirty-five, When young they 
areveryteautiful, They have soft, dark skin, 
black, flowing hair, and soft, eyes. 
They are passionate in their loves, but after 
marriage all their affestion is centred in their 
husbands. Ifa woman is found to be untrue 


to her husband she is instantly killed, together 
! with her lover. But this seldom happens, 
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BY A LITTLE GRAVE. 


Twenty years the grass has grown 
Round this little grave’s white stone ; 
Twenty years, and yet to me 

Yesterday it seems to be, 

Or an hour or two ago— . 

Strange how memory makes it so !— 
That the child whose grave you see 
Lived, and laughed, and talked with me. 


Strange indeed! My thoughts go back 
Down the old, well-beaten track 

Of the years since now and then, 

And I have my child again. 

I can close my eyes, and he 

Comes to laugh and romp with me ; 

I can hear the music sweet 

Of my baby’s voice and feet. 


Strange, so strange! You would suppose 
That each year that comes and goes, 
Would between my child and me 

Heap dead leaves of memory, 

Till at last I thought of him 

As a dream ; as vague and dim 

Many a thing of old appears, 

Covered with the dust of years. 


Ab, not so! ‘The years that fled 
Cannot make my baby dead. 

He is mine to love and kiss— 
Was,say you? No,no! Heis!? 
Mine the same as when he lay 
On wy breast, that Summer day 
When they tay he died. But lI 


Tell you he can never die ! L. B.S. 








THE MYSTERY OF ALANDYKE. 


—e— 
CHAPTER IX. 


Sin Jocetyn Leicm seemed strangely irrit- 
able and preoccupied on that cold, bleak, 
March evening when he had parted with Nell. 
When he had sent the little governess to her 
schoolroom with the cruel news that she was 
to leave his house he went into the library, 
and stood for a moment looking out upon the 
fair pro:pect revealed from the windows. 
Aland — in all its beauty lay stretched before 
him, the well-timbered park, the velvet lawns, 
the broad acres, which were all his own ; he 
looked . at them, and then turned away with a 
sigh, 

“They were both false,” he muttered to 
himself. ‘‘I begin to think all women are 
false ; but Berta at least sinned for her children, 


and this > 

_ He broke off apenas however harsh his 
judgment of little Nell might be, a vision 
would rise up before him of her sitting in her 
chair upstairs with his children clinging to 
her. After all she was poor and penniless; 
Guy was a handsome, fascinating fellow, 
some day he would be an English peer. It 
must have been a rare temptation for the little 
governess, 

“Tt is his fault more than hers,” muttered 
Sir Jocelyn. “I declare but for Isabel’s sake 
I'd send him away to-night. Poor Belle, 
things look black for her, but I sup Ta 
better let the en ent go on. She has 
been Guy’s future wife even since she could 
remember ; it’d break her heart to lose him.” 

A pang did come to him as he thought of 
the lonely girl upstairs, who had lost not only 
Guy , but her home and means of living. He 
smothered a sigh, and went out to the hall in 
time to receive his sister and the little girls. 

‘‘ Hortensia, I want to speak to you,” 

Lady Daryl, a little mystified, fallowed him 
to the library, Adela and Mab remaining 
outside, 

“Wait there,” said Sir Jocelyn, a little 
crossly, st 

‘*Mightn’t we go upstairs to Miss Stuart ; 
her head must be better now, papa?” 


me 


‘“‘ Wait there,” returned Sir Jocelyn, -“ your 
aunt will not be long.” 

“What is the matter?” said his sister-in- 
law, lightly. ‘What makes you so cross?” 

“T am not cross, I have been seriously 
annoyed,” 

sé ow ? ” 

He hesitated, 

“I rarely interfere with any of your 
arrangements, Hortensia, but I do not consider 
Miss Stuart a fit instructress for the children, 
and so I have told her. She leaves Alandyke 
| to-morrow, and in the meantime it is my 
| desire she should not see Adela or Mab; you 
| had better tell their nurse so. Women 
| manage these things best.” 

He was going, but his sister-in-law put one 
hand on his arm to detain him, 

“ Jocelyn, I think you are beside yourself.” 

“*T trust not.” 

‘* What fault gan you find with Miss Stuart? 

To me she seems a governess just suited to 
us.” 
**In talents, perhaps, but there are other 
things beside mere learning, Hortensia. I do 
not consider her a fit companion for your 
sister's children.” 

Lady Daryl was avery obstinate woman ; 
she had not cared much about Nell, but still 
Nell was her protégée and had saved her a lot 
of trouble, She did not appreciate the 
prospect of going to London to find another 
governess ; besides, it was a slight to her that 
her brother-in-law should find fault with her 
selection. 

‘* What has she done?” 

*¢T should prefer not to tell you.” 

“But I wish to know, in justice to the 





— 


girl.” 
‘* She is a shocking flirt.” 
Lady Daryl laughed. 
Do -~ mean she has been setting her cap 
at you, Jocelyn?” 
“I mean nothing of the kind.” 
‘*Well”—and the lady flashed a laugh at 


him from her dark —_. must say you 
have surprised me, I have seen one or two of 
our guests aw ty pay Miss Stuart attention, 
and I liked the quiet way in which she 
repelled their compliments. Well of course 
she must go, as you wish it; it’s your house, 
not mine, only next time you want a gover. 
ness I must ou to select one for yourself,” 

“And you explain to the nurse?” 

‘‘ I suppose I must.” 

Sir Jocelyn kept the children with him 
while he supposed the explanation to be going 
on ; he even ted them to the dignity of 
making tea him in the library, but they 
were restless and uneasy. 

“‘ Hadn’t we better just go up and tell Miss 
Stuart?’ suggested Mab, “It’s not kind to 
let her have her tea all by herself when she’s 
got a headache,” 

“You had better stay here with me; she 
won’t want to be bothered if she’s ill.” 

‘*We never bother her,” returned the 
children in great indignation. “ Never!” 

They had their tea, and Sir Jocelyn took 
them upstairs to the nursery one in each 
hand. nurse thought how seldom he 
came there, She curtseyed respectfully as 
she answered his questions, but she let him 
= that she totally disapproved of his con- 

uct. 

‘The children seem well, nurse ?”’ 

“Miss Leigh and Miss Mabel were never 
better in their lives, Sir Jocelyn,” returned 
Nurse, primly; “‘and I’m sure they ought to 
be happy and contented, seeing Miss Stuart 
devotes herself to them as if she were their 
mother.” 

The baronet went downstairs, and the first 
person he encountered was Guy Vernon. Sir 
Jocelyn’s stately head was held a little higher, 
-_ he was moving on when his guest stopped 

m. 

“TI hope you did not think anything of that 
—that meeting this afternoon,’ he began, 
awkwardly. ‘I should be sorry to believe it 
— you in any way against Miss 

tuart,’’ 





Sir Jocelyn faced round on him, 

“T do not desire tu speak of it.” 

i But ” 

“T repeat I wish no allusion made to this 
afternoon’s events. If you are going to marry 
my niece, and I am to receive you from time 
to time as Isabel’s husband, I must forget the 
disgraceful part you acted this afternoon.” 

‘ Strong language, Leigh.” 

“ Not too strong. I don’t blame you only, . 
but, at least, you are old enough to’ have 
known better.” 

Rather relieved in his cowardly nature that 
the blame was on Nell’s shoulders more than 
his, Guy entered the drawing-room, He 
knew now that he had failed in his attempt te 
gratify passion and ambition at once. Little 
Nell, with her bright-coloured hair and soft 
grey eyes was lost tohim. The only creature he 
had really loved had escaped his pursuit-; 
there remained to him the advantage of a 
wealthy marriage. 

“T suppose it’s really fortunate,” he thought 
as he went up to Lady Daryl to compliment 
her on her returnfromherdrive. ‘‘I couldn’t 
have married her really, and if ever she dis- 
covered the true nature of the ceremony If 
proposed she’d just have broken her heart. 
The connection would have been a stumbling 
block to my career—something I must have 
kept secret always from Isabel, Everyone 
would tell me I am well out of it, and 
yet——” 

He did not pursue the train of thought 
farther, he could not. Before him rose up the- 
memory of the sweet childish face as he had 
seen it first, then came the thought of that 
face, wan and white, as he had parted from ié 
at Loughborough Railway Station, Nell was 
changed now from both these visions of her- 
self. Her love for him had died out of her 
heart, killed by his own act and deed. It was 
well for him that it was so, and yet such are 
the inconsistencies of our nature, as he sat in 
that brilliantly-lighted drawing-room among 
the throng of noble guests, he knew that in 
spite of Isabel’s beauty and the wealth his - 
union with her would bring him, he should 
have been happier had he kept faithful to his 
own heart. e would have been glad if he 
could have turned back the hand of time to 
the dull winter's night when in that deserted 
waiting-room he spoke the cruel words which 
robbed him of Nell’s love. 

‘*She will marry,” he thought, suddenly, 
‘* All men are not such scoundrels as I have 
been; she will find one to whom her sweet 
face will seem better than gold. Oh, little 
Nell, I have done my best to trouble you. I 
have tried hard to destroy your peace and bligh 

our life, and I loved you. Ob, my darling! I 

oved you well, better far than I thought when 
I wooed you in the winter evenings long ago,’” 

‘* Have you a headache, Guy?” 

His pretty fiancée asked the question; she 
had come up unperceived, and stood standing 
at his side. 

‘*No”—rousing himself by an effort— 
“ what made you think so, Belle?” 

“T don’t know; you look bored, perhaps 
that’s it.’’ 

“As if I could be bored when you are 
here.” 

The girl laughed. : 

“Don’t trouble to pay me compliments, 
Guy. We have known each other too long for 
that. We have always been good friends, 
Gu ie 

It was @ strange speech to make to the man 
who was so soon to be her husband, 

“ Always!” 

“‘ Because we haven’t bothered each other, 
We have each gone our own way, and let the 
elders do all the worrying and arranging for 
us. Guy, I want to ask you something.” 

Guy Vernon devoutly hoped it was not 
about his occupation that afternoon, 

‘Ask away, Belle.” 

** You won’t be angry?” 

“ I am never angry with you, Belle.” 

Her face softened, and she looked straight 


~ 





into his eyes as she said,— 
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‘I want to’ know whether you would Have 
mucried me if the*eldérs had not*settled it 
aluost as soon RY was born? It ~~ had 

t growth up togetier ws ‘codsing shold you 

gal 4 to marry mie’ of yout’ own 
e@ooord'? ” 


He ‘wondered if she was turnibg jealous and 
hoped not ; if she expected hid to niake love 
to her she would bedisappointed. 

“Ot course I should havé waited to marry 
you, Belle, Isn’t that generallya man’s desire 
when he loves-a woman ?’’ 

** And yowlove me?.”’ 

“My gitl, ien’t ib rather late ia the day 
fos you.to adk thes question? Of course Llove 
yoa, Belle, and IL am: counting the days impa- 
tiently. until you..will be all my own—uniil 

ing but death: shall: have power to part 
you mei”’ 

She shivered as-he spoke; she wore a soft, 
flowing dress of pink silk with. silver orna- 
ments. It was not cold; for the drawiig-room 
was warmed by’a-largé:wood fire, bit. Isabel 
Vernon certainly shivered as her lover spoke 
of;the time when nothing-but death should be 
able. to part them. 

* And you never loved anyone else?” she 
i ‘‘ I have never had a rival in your 
affections? Guy, leould not bear a rival in 
my husband's heart. I must have all or no- 
thing.”’ 

He wondered at her mood, but he never 
hesitated; he played his réle well. Guy Ver- 
nos, with his handsome face aud low, wooing 
voics made an adept at deceiving her. 

His waole heart was aching for the gicl who 
had-escaped him. He kuew quite well no vther 
womeu could fill her place, but Isabel was rich, 
hersaspicions must-be'lalied to rest. What 
mattered.a fewextra uutruths to him? He 
luad enough already on his consciences. 

‘* T never loved auyoue.as I love you..Belle,”’ 
be answered, firmly. ‘‘How could 1? My 
heart has-always been im your keeping, and it 
is not‘likely to wander now. I can’t think what 
has made-you thimk of such a thing!’ 

“ T with tell you some day.” 

He was called away by Lady Daryl, and 
Isabel) sinking into. a chair, raised #»-painted 
sereen ad though to protect her face from the 
thees: It wae not the’ tire which bad fushed 
her ohéevks, ‘bat dewnrigit honest indignation, 
Tnat afternoon she hadtesolved apomherown 
course) Sie miesut that day to be the very 
kastof her engagement to her cousin, but aa a 
sabve for her comscienes, perhaps to-aliay the 
hodcurable scruples of the mau sie loved, she 
resobvel fivet to give Gay an oppostunity of 
ounfetsing his deceit. 

She still had in her possession the short 
passionate letter in which he had pleaded to 
his-fa ‘hier! for sanction to marry the womaw of 
his choice, Thatletter was not foar months 
old, aud yet- he looked-into her face and swore 
she was bis only love. 

Auy remorse Belle might have fulé for the 
act: she was contemplating—aay pity she 
might have had for her cousin's disappoint- 

ied at the moavent: he looked inte her 

face and lied to her...A woman wiil nsaver 

a @ maw for thinising be has deseived 
er. 


Tiere were many guests at Alaudyke that | 


evouiug. and so Isabel weut in to dinner on 
Harold Yorke’s arm. It had never happened 
80 befure; usually the heire:s and her /iancée 
were puired off together. To-night pretiy Mrs: 
Ruseiter fell to Guy; we cannot say what 
part Belle had ia the selection of her partner, 
Toey fouad time for a few words’ as they 
passed down the grand staircase, and cossider- 
img these two avoided each other steadily, aad 
wore never known to coaverse if they could 
help it, the words they spuke on this occasien 
weie rather odd. 

Her little baud lay confidingly on bis arm; 
he jast touched it with his gloved finger and 
asked in a voice of suppressed emotiog,— 

“ Whose?” 

“Yours.” 

“ You are qnite site? 


think you do not want if:”- 

Theireyes niet, they understood each other. 
Ean tree ‘said; as though answering: his 

‘You need not think of him, nothing inthe 
world would make me do that ever if you 
were a hundred miles away.”’ 

“ Which I shalt'be by to-morrow:” 

She fashed «a question: 

** You,” wert onthe ‘artist; “FE have 
made-every arrangement;» FP -have told Lady 
Daryl I leave by thenight train fron Wiarton. 
I shal -catolt theel.30°ex presstrom York.’’ 

. “Doesn't Laity Dar y? thiols your movemetits 
peculiar?” 

“Very! She was goo enddgh-to tell'me 
that in the three-weets FE had been ‘here’ Fad 
been ii-Loudow theese tintes: Site seems im- 
pressed with my extravagance, aad evel réad 
mé ® little ectars on pradence.” 

“ And you? ” 

“T told her the journeys were necessary.” 

** Harold t”" 

‘Well, they were te me. She wis very 
gracious, said I mast’ come down‘again for 
the shooting.” 

They had reached the dining-room- now aad 
were taking the seats; farther conversation 
was impossiele except’ om general: -topies. 
People'said: after wards thaf was aw uneon- 
fortable dimacr, Tae host looked and 
abstracted ; Guy Vernon's spirits were not ae 
gay ad usual, while the Harl of Carruther’s, 
usually the life of the party, hardly spoke at 
all, and was distinctly heard by Lady Daryl 
to mutter under his breath such sol iés as 
“A burning shame!” — ‘should like to tell 
him so,” —‘‘ would never have believed it,’? 
and others of a like nature, 

Mr. Yorke’s departure wasopenly discassed ; 
the young artist frankly obse he preferred 
night travelling, and, besides, had # very spe 
cial appointmentim Louden neatday, BY leav- 
ing Alwadyke wboat' ten he would cately the 
evening traiu to York; and thence proesed- by 
ex press to Loudon. 

“ You'll go trom: Wharton; of course??” 

For since Neil's atrivabat Alandyke at 
honour had been bestowed upon the nei 
hood inthe opening of a new station -nanted 
after Sir Jovelyn's estate. The venture-hardly 
succesded as: much as had been expected 5 it: 
was a very small’ and comfortlexss wooden 
building, without even a -waitiagroour,. The 
trains hardly stopped ‘a mittte, as thongh don- 
osiving it beneath their dignity to stop at all, 
and the bookiazoffite-elerk, wlio combined the 
functions of station-master, porter, an? ticket: 
issuer and collector, had the kuack of 
never beingfound whenhe was wanted. 

Consequently “‘ Alandyke” was used chiefy 
by localpassengers—villagers going ia to ‘tite 
next town for market, or such bumblefolk as 
did no} boast'a conveyance, and. were grateful 
to be spared the long wat to Wharton, People 
ofa higher grade» like Sir Jocelyn or his 
guests, invariably. preferred to drive-on' to the 
more important station, secure'a comfortable 
seat, see that a footwarmer was at their dis- 
posal(» luxury umprocarable at Alandyke), 
&e., so that: no one was surprised whén Mr, 








Yorke answered, lightly, — 

Oh, yes, I don’t tike Aland yke, it’s nothing 
bat acattleshed, In fact, I think it’s rather 
an insult to Sir Jocelyn to have osiled it after 


| the Park.’’ 


The ladies retired to' the drawing-room. 
Belle went gently up to Lady Daryl. 

“T feel so tired,” she said; in a low’ voice, 
“T don't think I am qoite well. I was up 
very late last night, so if you don’t mind I 
will go to bed.” 

Lady Daryl looke? at ber uneasily ; sxe did 
not want the bride cieét to be laid up-tefore 
her wedding day. She noticed that’ Isabel's 
checks were flashed, and her eyes rather 
brighter than usual, the little hand which 
touched hers was burning hot. 

“T think it will be the wisest thing you can 
do,’ she said, kinély, ‘‘ you may get up much 
better to-morrow.” 


** Positive? if you askme so often I shall 





‘‘ I will have:a long rest;:don’t.expect ma 
down to breakfast—and pléas® say good-bye | 
to Mr. Yorke for me; ; 

‘*T am glad you remembered ..that,...Avy 
message to Guy?” 

Belle shook her head. 

‘* We had a long talk together. jusi bfore — 
dinner, he won't miss.me; good-night.”” _. 

Lody Daryl wondered why. the girl raised 
her face to, be kissed... She wondered, too, why 
Isabel’s-bright.éyes travelled round the.rcoom 
as though to impress its evéry detail on her | 
memory, She; shié was not goimg-to bs 
very ill; she! enjoyed such perfect healt — 
all her life it would be very. awkward if) it 
tailed her now. Am invalid vwifevwas! shea 4 
drawback to a -Taany and then.Laiy 
Daryl’s thoughts went to her littlé nieces:in 1 
their father’s whim about Miss Stuart; she 
never remembered ‘Isabel's indisposition | ti: 
about an hour later, she gave -her message to 
Hatold Yorke, 

The young artist's adiew did» not-take-lozs, 
A general favourite: with the whole circle, \e 
was yet the special friend of none. Sir Jovely 1 
shook hands with him, aud/told hina'he wéuld 
always be a‘ wéléome guests Lady Datyl 
endorsed this warmly; pretty Mrs. Rossiter 
smiled bewitchingly; as she gavshim herhand ; 
and Guay Vernon, who had come out of the 
reading-room on pttrpose to bid the artist fare. 
well, wondered if ft were an intentionat slfgh', 
or merely an oversight, that Haroti Yorke 
never gave him’a& chance of shatting hands. 

The dog-carfoame round to drive the gues's 
to Wharton. Sir Jovslyn had offered his com- 
pany, and so had one or two others, bat they 
were laughingly assured if was fat too late 
and too cold to drag them out, and that the 
artist couldn’t think of being such » nuisance 
to them. 

As the: baronet stood on the steps watelting 
Mr, Yorke sprivg lightly into the dog-cart, th- 
bitter north-east wind-blew straight in his 
face. 

‘‘T am glad she has not gous to-night,” bs 
thoughtto hinwebt,- ‘* Poor cuild, a-jourmey: u 
this bitter weathers would have ‘been certs 
work, but I den’tlike-tie job of speaking to ber 
tomorrow, I wish Hortensia-would tale it otf 
my hwnd ?:’" 

Hortensia had noides-of doieg'sa. 

“ Thats a nice -youog fellow,” said Gensrat 
Carratiers, when they were back ia tie 
@tawingroom) ‘IT shoald like-to do. some- 
thing fow him ; yowssy he’s a pooras s chur 
mousé/’ They. really couldn's help it, tri 
others were" laughing, but: the Geneérad: bwt 
spoken in all simplicity of good will. 

‘‘TDodeu't thimk Yorke needs money,” sai 1 
Siw Jooslyn slowly; “ he is sure to makenia 
way in the world; he is one of my: speciai 
favourites. Ii Adela or Mab were a few yours 
older I believe I should covet him for # svm-i..- 
law?” 

“ Don’ ‘talk of sons-in-‘law;"” said pretty 
Mrs, Rossiter; with a pout; ‘itumakes-pou 
sound 60 dreadfully vomerable” 

He auswered her with a’half:si zh. 

“T am getting into middle-ags, litth move 
thav three years and I shall be foray.” 

** Nonsense!” said the lady, thouga she had 
believed him older. 

‘** You have lived/long enough to be sensible,” 
said Lord Carruthers slowly; ‘‘ to be sewsible, 
and have vonquered old absurd prejutices.”’ 

‘*T don’t think P'm asman of many pre- 
judices,’”’ remonstrated Sir Joselyn, driven to 
defénd himself.’ ** Which one were you alluc- 
ing to?” 

But Lord Carruthers had no mind to tell 
him, and somehow the departure of the young 
artist having engendered a certain flatucas. ov 
the: departure of! one® froma larga cirele yo 
often does, thoug’ it still waoted a few minut:s 
to eleven, there was a general move to po to 
bed; aad véry soun the grend drawi: g-rcom 
was deserted. Be’ore midnight gentle sleep haa 
takea into her kin? keeping must of the weary 
braius of Sir Jocelyu’s bousehold. 

Most, but-notalh. The ovacter of that-fsir 


home mads' no attempt to seek repose; be 
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threw himself wearily into a chair io his 
dressing-room, aud tried to summon up his 
energies and decide what.sentence he would 
pronounce. on: der, Misa. Stuart, 


on the morrow, 
She mustleare ‘ke at once ; he never 
iness seemed to 
not be exposed 


faltered im-that.: Belles hap) 
demand that. her-lover should r ; 
to the trial. of such: fascinations, but. Sir 
Jocelyn's heart: yearned towards the | 
helpless). little:creature he was going to 
back to: eine ot mos — 
wondering w ay: Vernon a 
pridehadsafely departed, Nelicould not.return 
to the Alandyke:school-room. 

‘“ Tt would be a lessomto:her;” he muttered ; 
“she would newer doldtitagain, and yet with ; 
that face hogr-oam she help flirting? Anda 
thought: her-so pure and innocent, fool, thatT | 

miserable sec 


was, B ret, | mightirave: 
told hemsa; asked hemteetay hers;. 
and be-the ‘mother!’ * Well, I am 
cightly punished: for-my.foliy. What-business- 


have I to think of such'thinga; when-every | I 


year the-milistone. round my: neck 

heavier:; Ob! Berta; Bartat” he: in 
his anguish, “‘hiow-could:you doit; how could 
you leave: me such a. miserable seoret: ? 
She sinned for the: children’s sakes,: and] 
that awfah. half:witted. foster-mother. sinned; 
for hers ; but:between them they have blighted: 
my life, aud<osst a shadow over thanchild:: 
‘ST iserash to me, but: ittiedomubly: 


tot 


ren’s. 

cruel tothiem, poor little things, ups 
here in: luxury; how: can they hel i 
themselves children of:the:soil ? 


88 YOArs | 
go by, cam mp utmost efforts: . 
Adela béing-calléd: . heigess:: "Alundgke ? 
The went, even in my misery I canbe 
than for-that. If Berta bad left‘me a son: 
the implication-would have been a hundred 
times more intolerable.”’ 

He paced up and down the room until he 
was weary. Midnight struck and he never 
heeded it. Then a cautious footfall sounded, 
and his valet entered, the very Andrew who 
only that:maraing: had:toid Miss Stauart-he was 
thacause of sheriterefied swoen just fomr-and- 
twenty honrs: befors, 

«It isi very late, SiriJocelyn.”’ 

“Tan not ready ye; youcan go,. I donot 


want you, 

BottA ndrew had.no intention of ‘going. 
“You: wees up very late last. night; Sir 
Jceslyn ; itmast have been nearly: two before. 

you were a ruonms.” 

ad y ” 

_A strange light came into the baronet's eyes ; 
‘his eyes. looked a question to the faithful ser- 
vant; who knew a dittle, though not all, of his 
— burden. 

* Yes, Sir Jocelyn," raplying to:thelook just 
asthongh it had been odieitanamtion 4 pan 
youdid.. I hadn’s expasted-it last night and 
so I. wasn’t there—-more shame for me.”’ 

“Don't: blame yourself, Andrew; it’s not 
your-fault.” 

The valet. came closer to him and with a 
strange gravity humbly implorea,— 

“If you would butgive it: up, Sir: Jocelyn | 
If. you'would but-giveit-up. For months and 
years you have been:at it till you're aged like 
an oldman, Oh! my master! my dear mas- 
ter! don't be angry with me for speaking, but 
give itup just for my lady’s sake that’s dead 
aud gone.and her littie'children’s,”’ 

Sir Jocelyn shuddered. 

“ You don’t understand, Andrew.” 

“No sir, not-all 3, I'm only-a poor, ignorant 
Servant, and you're @ schollard, bat I under: 
stand this—this thing can't go on, it’s: killing 
you, just as though you knocked a naii into 
your coffin every time you doit.” 

“I would give it up if I could! ”"—oh, how 
Weary, how hepaiess: his voice sounded! ‘ but 
itis for ve ae sakes. You don't know 
—you can’t guess all that-hangs on it,”’ 

Andrew hesitated. re 

‘Then; sir, if it’s got to be done; why not 
ict someone else do it?—semeone for whom it 
Per 5 pase the misery and memory it has 

you?” 





‘* No one else could do it.” 

* And it’s not only that, Sir Jocelyn,’’ went 
on the faithful retainer, ‘ butit causes strange 
reports. to be spread ; it’s giving. an iil.name to 
baronet = a sania 

8 4 

“ Pooh! servants would believe anything.” 

“It’s not servants, Siridocalyn, there's that: 
young lady. from Londen, she: was there last: 


night. 

Bice mm te mente ong es 
- e 7 he was . 
eo Helen hed been retarciag from a 
swith her lover when she was so 


‘there, Sir.Joselyn. I fetched 
to her--she. had fainted: dead 
i ] Te anda hard job we 
pce ate: Do. ves think 1 
‘be glad to forget, ve it up? y: 
[emoshan orontur.a ay from Hore Ik 
it wom y as I lovathe 
ietey aan sormal preowned 
at : 

“TT : 
would.”* 28 

“Bod can't.” 

“Or itiyou'd have that room changed, 

i How-are you ta: 











would, Ob, sir, I wishiyous 


i. er ie ow are-youto behappy : 
= ¢ after night:you-—" 
. Joaslyn f 


. put omehand-to his: bead as 
thiémgh!in pain. Andrew's words:had struck 
home and fille€ him with a new remorse. 

Forget-his wite! THe old servant thought 
then he was. , still; andin. his: 


béfore her:death 

of — and: understanding the 
better, nobler parts of his nature.. He mourned 
for the awful legacy she had left him. The 
secret she had bequeathed “him -Plighte his 4 
life and robbed him of all peace, but for her- 
self he bad no regret. 

She wasrhis:children’s mother—ag: such, he 
mustireapeot: her memory;. but.be had never 
loved her as he doved ron abs ewer gizl 
hethoughtaleeping, peacefaily many. yards 
away, dis had, never.grieved ante lost 
Berta, as he grieved.now over the loss of his 
faith in Nell. 

“ You -had betier- leave me,. Andrew, I can’t 
go.to bed; I shallsleep bestherel” 

The old servant.said nothing; he retired, to 
his master’s bedroom, there to keep his. watch 
until Sir Jocelyn’s mood changed. An hour 
later he- opened the door aud found his master 
asleep. He closed it again noiselesaly, and 
returned.to his.vigil. 

‘) What can possess, him?’ pondered» poor 
Aaudrew. ‘‘Lady Alberta never. seemed the 
whole world to him. when she was alive, and 
the five years she-has. been dead he liveaon her 
memory. Night after night,. after. the house 
has got. quiet, he.goes down to. her. boudoir, 
Now: and. then he’s awake, but, forthe most 
part I believe he goesiin hissleep. The very 
room. is forbidden.to.be opened; he wouldn’t 
let: her- own sister. go, into it, bat he spends 
wholehoursthere. I can’t make it out;.only Im 
sure it'll kill him. if it goes.on., Ifthere was 
only someone for me.to speak.to.; but. Lady 
Daryl ’ld be no good,,she’d not. understand-— 
she might say he wasmad. Sir Jocelyn’s not 
mad yet, thank Heaven; but:there’s no telling 
he many’nt be if things.go.on.”’ 

Step, step, step, slow and determined, with 
that peculiar déliberation which all know is a 
peculiarity of the, sleep-walker. Instantly 
Andrew opened the door of communication, 
and saw his master leaving the dressing-room, 
bearing a small silver lamp in one hand anda 
large’ peeuliarly shaped key in the other, 
Andrew was pretty well accustomed. to these 
midnight expeditions now ; but still they made 
his flesh creep. 

In perfect silence he followed the, baronet, 
Stepping softly, so-that.the sound of. his, footfall 

hould not. awake the sleeper.. O2 and on, | 





35 
= 


down the long corridors, until they came to the 
door of what had been the Lady Alberta's 





make} walls and 





of 
y familiar to his 
wife’s desk, then 
He trewted these just as he 
had done the writing-table. For five years he 


jection, 
£0) 

old servant, and went to his 
to her-work-table. 


had. bad; this. mania—as it seemed. on him— 
for. five. years, whenever, he, had . been 
Alandyke, Audrew had been prepared for this, 
nocturnal.search. It, was not eyery - night, 
sometimes weeks would.el without visit ; 
but the devoted yalet: never felt safefrom its.re- 
currence, and time had/no. effecting lessening. 
the baronet’s delusion, if it. wad one. Thig 
particular stay at Alandyke he had been to. 
the, boudoir almostevery night—the first time 
in his sober. waking. senses, the others were 
under the influence of somnambulism, 

The. valet grew. more and more glarmed. If 
this went.on it would be impossible to hide his 
mastér’s affliction from the household. Al- 
ready. the rumours that the boudoir was 
haunted. were current, and Miss -Staart's 
fainting-fii. wonld be likely to give them some 
foundation, 

At his. wits’ end Andrew sought. out..the 
young lady, and,.thongh he believed: he had 
ensured her secrecy, the adventure -had_re- 
doubled his anxisty. 

The strangest, patt of all, was that Sir 
Jocelyn wasaware of. hi } propensity i ote 
to.cnre him. Andrew had respectfully intj- 
mated it. to him, and ingtead..of being 
alarmed; instead. of authorizing the -locking 
his .door. on the outside, or. any. other 
precautionary measure, his. sole comments 
wera,— 

“ Don't Jot it gei known in the honsehold.” 
And then ina lower:.tone, ‘‘ It may help me ;_ 
I have heard of. extraordinary discoveries 
being made by sleep- walkers before now,’’ after 
which. he pursued hismidnight researches with 
redoubled energy, 

And so for five years.it had gone on, and 
Andrew, Sewildoret and troubled as he was, 
had almost ceased to hope;for cure... What bis 
master sought he had noidea; he knew the 
belief was:soon started, that, Sir. Joce: and 
his. wife had:not been so.devoted*to.each other 
as they.seemed, but;he had never subscribed to 
it.. To him there was. something piteous in 
his masten’s devotion to. the. dead, and at Isat 
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[SIR JOCELYN, ASLEEP THOUGH HE WAS, MECHANICALLY UNLOCKED THE DBAWEB AND TOOK OUT ITS CONTENTS.}' 


he felt certain that only two things could save 
the baronet fron his broken rest and strange 
propensity—one, the entire reconstruction of 
the boudoir, and its being in daily use; the 
other, Sir Jocelyn’s finding a face which 
should seem fairer to him than his loved dead 
wife’s. And both of these certainties seemed 
remote, Poor Andrew had well-nigh given up 


At last the search was ended—for that night, 
atleast. Sir Jocelyn relocked the door, threw 
the key in his pocket, and turned down the 
long corridor towards the staircase which led 
to his own apartments. Andrew contriving to 

him hastened on in front; taking a small 
e from the hob he prepared a cup of 
French coffee, which he left on the table. 

Half-an-hour later, as the clock struck two, 
Sir Jocelyn was asleep in his own bed, and his 
faithful retainer was free to seek such slumber 
as he could get for the rest of the night. 

But Andrew was devoted heart and soul to 
his master. His family had served the Leighs 
for generations, His father had been own ser- 
vant to the late Sir Kenneth, and no t 
cause could have separated Sir Jocelyn and 
retainer. Years ago, Andrew, finding broken 
nights did not a with him, had taken to 
long siestas, nning when his master had 
gone down to dinner, and ending at ten 
o’clock. The househeld often marvelled at his 
strange ways, but the valet was rather an im- 

portant person at Alandyke, and no one 
ventured to inquire the reason. 

Sir Jocelyn rose early the following morning. 
He awoke with a perplexed feeling that some- 
thing had happened, something unpleasant, 
too, and slowly he recalled the oon’s 
events. 

The first result of this was for him to send 
Andrew to tell nurse the children were to walk 
with him at eight, and she was to give them 
some cake first, as they would join the late 
breakfast downstairs, This seemed to him 
the best way of preventing the meeting he so 
much feared. He had quite resolved to send 





Mies Stuart away, and how could he be firm if 
his little black-eyed daughters clung to him 
with the request which would find such a 
strong echo in his own heart ? 

It was a lovely morning, the weather had 
chan; in the night from the lion March to 
the lamb, and Sir Jocelyn and his little 
daughters enjoyed their ramble ; the baronet 
a little troubled, poaae. at the thought of the 
interview which lay beforethem. Thechildren 
troubled about nothing at all, and picking 
great handfuls of snowdrops and crocuses (the 
only flowers that will grow above ground in 
March near Alandyke) to take to their dear 
Miss Stuart. 

They little knew that all through breakfast 
their father was thinking about her; they 
little knew their aunt gave them the rare 
favour of feeding her canary out of their own 
hands simply because she wanted them not to 
go near the schoolroom. 

There was no use in delay. Sir Jocelyn 
went upstairs to the schoolroom ; the pretty 
apartment looked cheerful and inviting as ever, 
the breakfast stood on the table, laid for one, 

“ Poor girl,” thought the baronet, ‘‘ perbaps 
she was awake half the night, wondering what 
would become of her. I should like to knock 
Guy Vernon down; it would be a relief to my 
feelings.” And then he rang the bell for 
Nancy, and desired her to go and tell Miss 
Stuart he was waiting to speak to her. 

(To be continued.) 








Docrors 1n Oxrna.—Their method of treat- 
ment is curious. The Chinese have a theory 
that there is a different pulse in every limb. 
They also hold that all complaints are con- 
nected with either fire, air, or water. And 
they place immense faith in the benefit to be 
derived from puncturing any part with a long 
needle, So it came about that when a man 
entered and consulted one of the “faculty” 
about a pain in his leg—probably rheumatic in 
its nature—the learned man, after glaring at 





him for some time through an enormous pair 
of goggles, proceeded to feel for his ‘' ankle- 
pulse,” which, when found to his satisfaction, 
indicated some very wonderful facts. The man 
was suffering, he remarked, from “fire ” in the 
leg, and must be punctured. This operation 
was performed with a long needle, after which 
the operator produced a tiny — robably 
an inch and a half square, and giving it to the- 
man told him to put it on the leg at night. 
The patient, who seemed to have perfect, con- 
fidence in the doctor, hobbled off, and the%turn 
of the next victim came, He hada pain in- 
his head, probably having smoked too much- 
opium or drunk too much samtschu. The- 
doctor was quite equal to the occasion. He 
seized his victim by the head, and taking a 
small iron rod proceeded to rub his neck tilb 
he made an abrasion at least an inch square. 
Then he rubbed at another spot, and yet 
another, till the skin was off in three places. 
This was all. The patient was told to go. 
He, too, was suffering from “fire.” Yet there 
was no sound of a murmur. The operator 
evidently was considered a very clever persen. 
Inside the hospital the wards seemed to be in 
excellent condition. The patients there might 
have gone to a European hospital had they so 
chosen ; but they preferred the doctoring of: 
their own people, who, from all that I heard, 
are certainly very clever at putting fractures 
or dislocations right. I went into the phar- 
macy and found the medicines were nearly all 
vegetable—one, the rind of oranges, being in 

t request. But everything seemed harm- 
ess enough; and if the patients die, I should. 
say they are killed by the disease, and not by 
the doctors. 

AMERICAN WOMEN enroach more and more 
on masculine professions, After female river 
captains and tram conductors we now hear of 
a feminine deputy sheriff—a charming young 
lady of twenty-three, who takes most en- 
thusiastically to her work, and _ served 
numerous warrants immediately on her ap-- 
pointment, 
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[‘‘I AM HERE,” KENNETH REPLIED, QUIETLY, ‘FoR THE PURPOSE OF VINDICATING MY HONOUB.” J 


NOVELETTE.] 
ON LIFE’S THRESHOLD. 


CHAPTER I, 


Taz London season had reached its meridian, 
and the Marchioness of Creamshire’s spacious 
rooms—brilliant with light, and fragrant with 
flowers—were yet hardly large enough to con- 
tain all the guests that thronged them on the 
occasion of the grand ball that formed one of 
principal features of the season. 

It was, indeed, a scene of surpassing beaut: 
and splendour for the eye to gaze upon ; f 
of harmonious colouring, subtle perfume, and 
gentle motion, while a musical murmar of talk 
and laughter went on all around. 

Only the élite of London society were repre- 
sented at this ball, for the Marchioneas prided 
herself on the exclusive nature of her list of 
acquaintances, and nouveauz riches could never 
succeed in crossing the charmed circle that she 
drew around it. 

Ambassadors from China, Japan, Siam, and 
other distant lands were present, clad in pic- 
turesque array ; rank and wealth rubbed shoul- 
ders with genius and learning, and some of 
the principal lions of the day, martial, musical, 
literary, or dramatic, were to be met with, as 
the night wore on, among the fashionable 
crowd. 

Dan Godfrey’s band was discoursing its 
Sweetest strains when a young officer, who 
had arrived _rather late, stood impatiently 
aside, watching the dancers as they whirled 
past him. He had failed to obtain a partner 
for the waltz just commenced. 

** All his comrades, watching said, 

‘He must dance, or he will die,’” 
laughingly quoted a brother officer, who formed 
one of a little group of military men standing 
in the doorway. ‘‘Teddy, old fellow, here 
comes the Marchioness, Ask her to have pity 
on you, and introduce you to that pretty girl 





in the corner yonder. Rescue her, like a 
gallant knight, from the clutches of the deaf 
old dowager who is boring her at the present 
moment.” 

The Marchioness, a tall, stately woman, with 
abundant snow-white hair, gleaming dark 
eyes and a pleasant smile, willingly nted 
the young guardsman’s request, and he was 
soon gliding round the room with the pretty 
girl in question for his partner. 

“ But my dear Violet, you are not going to 
belie your name, and become a wall-flower on 
the occasion of your first ball, such an impor- 
tant affair to most young girls,” remarked the 
Marchioness to a lovely débutante, who sat by 
her mother’s side, halt frightened, wholly 
delighted, regarding the gay scene before her 
with eager, wistful eyes, 

“I do rot wish her to dance too often,’’ 
replied Lady Montagu, a pale-faced, aristo- 
cratic matron, with frosty blue eyes, and thin, 
firmly closed lips. “The way in which some 

irls romp through all the dances is simply 

isgraceful. Violet has already been asked 
several times, and I think she can very well 
sit out the remainder.” 

“You must not be too hard upon my little 
girl,” said the Marchioness, with asmile. Lady 
Mon , who belonged to a poor, though 
sorely impoverished family, was an old friend 
of hers, and Violet was her godchild. ‘‘ This 
is her first ball, remember. Let her enjoy it 
as much as possible. She will learn, only too 
soon, to regard such things from our own faded 
standpoint, when she has been to many others. 
Kenneth Graham, the young barrister whose 
name is on everyone’s lips, in connection with 
the Townshend case, is coming towards us, 
evidently in search of a partner. Shall I 
introduce him ?” 

“By all means,” replied Lady Montagu, 
graciously. If she did not wish her daughter 
to waste time and run into danger by dancing 
with ineligible young men she had every desire 
to encourage the attentions of those on whom 
Fortune had freely lavished her gifts, and 





Kenneth Graham might fairly be regarded at 
& favourite child of the fickle goddess. 

By means of a profound vigorous intellect, 
severe application, and dogged perseverance, he 
had ually emerged m his original 
obscurity as briefless young barrister into 
the broad daylight of success, and a firmly 
established legal reputation. 

Then he had been retained for the defence 
in one of those “sensation” cases that not 
unfrequently occur in high life. His masterly 
elocution, close, powerful argument, and clever 
application of legal tactics, had gained the day 
for his client, and increased his own celebrity 
at the same time. 

Briefs poured in upon him rapidly; his 
society was eagerly competed for even in the 
most exclusive circles, and he received more 
invitations throughout the season than he had 
either the time or the inclination to accept. 

He could hardly be called rich, since he had 
no income beyond that which he derived from 
his profession. But only one life, that of an 
old and feeble man, existed between Kennetir 
Graham and a peerage. This fact was well 
known to all Belgravian mothers, and Lady 
Montagu smiled sweetly upon the man 
as he wrote his name on Violet’s tablets against 
the next set of lancers, after introduced. 
Might not her daughter su in 
the matrimonial prize, for which others h 
angled in vain? She hoped devoutly that such 
might prove to be the case, for her income 
was but a small one, and her cold, calculating 
nature led her to regard her only child a 
much in the light of so much capital to be 
invested for their mutual interest. 

Happily unconscious of her mother’s mer: 
cenary designs, Violet took her place among 
the other dancers, with her tall partner. She 
had felt nervous and sorely embarrassed for 
something to say when dancing with other 
men, but there was a blending of strength and 
tenderness in the young barrister’s manner 
that tended to restore her self-confidence. 
After a few remarks had passed between them, 
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she even vontpaall to lcok up at him for the 
purpose of getting a better idea as to the 
personal appearance of the legal celebrity of 
whom she had heard so mach. 

He was: not handsome, she told herself, 
quickly, but: without any. sense of disappoint- 
ment. He had a broad, white forehead, from 
which the fair hair was flang carelessly back . 
in — of _ close-cropped fasbiom of the 
day; deep-set, lustrous grey eyes; irregular 
features; a large, well-shaped™ mouth, and an 
splendid ‘set of teeth thatshowed to advantage 


wh their owner indnul in’ @ 
vhenever t) ged eran Abe 


laogh. What-his face:lacked in con 

good looks, it more than atoned for in mantis: 
vess and forceof expression. Kenneth Graham | 
was & favourite, both with men and women, for: 


to , pe eam him among all classes of 
£0 . 


the expression’ of quis? tt | 


nd 
Violet's face, as they floated along to the 
Crean strains 

« very |” shewephied 5 DBiis.is 
my deeb ona pn marae 7h ‘how new| 
and deligstful it "7 ame ‘seems to me L 
only came home from theconvent-ech¢ 
Brussela,- a month “end now I pate agro the 
very heart of the great: fashionable world... It 


niga befairyland, the lights, 
and thedresses are so lovely.” : 

Kenneth Graham smiled on hearing this: 
naive confession. 

“T am almost inclized to emvypy you~ the 
freshmessof feeling that makees bali seem 
such ®& delightful and important. event;” he 
remarked, ‘‘The bloom so soon gets rubbed 
off enjoyment of this kind, and yenit is: only 
right and fair that a débutante should view 
every!hing through a ross-coloured mediam. 

‘‘I thought perhaps I should be left alto- 
gether without partners,” she continted irshy 
merriment, ‘ Would not that have been a | 
d al fate ?. Bat.I havehad severabalseady, 
and I mightshave had .more,: only. mamma 4 
wished me not.to dance. too often.’’ 

“ Pray what at such an unreasonable idea 
into-your mind ?”’ inquired Kenneth Gtaham, 
with growing interest and amusement. 

Wally as rola, don’t care to | 
dance with mere school-girls, do they ?” sbe | 
replied,gravely,, “ Lhave readsomeof Byron's | 
poems, and I know. that, he made dllmatuared 
remasks about them, poor things.’’ 

‘ The nursery lisps out in all they utter, 

And then they always smell of eread-and-butter,” 
said..the barrister, with 9 - smile. 
those the lines you wish to refer.. to, Miss 
Montagu? I think when Byron. wrote them 
be must. have had.some Bi ea ure angalar 
school girl, allred elbows and white ‘pinafore,.. 
in his mipa’s eye. He eould not possibly have 
applied them. to.% sweet child.woman. in the 
tirst-flash.of youth, innocence and beauty, — 

‘§ with reluctant feet 
Where-the brook :and river meet.’ 
In these-lines Longfellow has.the advantage 
owas Byron, both ia trae poetry and chivalrous 

“Tm glad to. know you don’t despise my 
youth.”’ shesaid,.gratefally. ‘ At-any.rate,it 
i8 @ fanli.that.will grow beautifully less every 
day, of.my lite)” 

* Some, anon would givea great. deal only 


“ Aves 


| 


coronet on top of the dainty head, Only a 
fairy-like girl, and yet how often during the 
days yet to come would the haunting memory 
of those charms recur to Kenneth Graham 
like.a strain of familiar music, full of mingled : 
sweetness and sorrow. 
He took her back tovyher mother when the: 
ome was yand.remained beside them 
until. Lady's declared that it was 
really ieeeen them: to be goings When re 
shaw. cloaking process was over, t 
young barrister reserved to himself ivilege. 


© tee enjoyed -ball, Violet 2?” she. 
< you yout 
SOs semanas 
eahehaiagioansugectong: said Violet, with 
er “aod — all 
Graham was 
ahh vba ~ ‘” ae 
‘A 2andid. con ession, ” replied ladyehip. 
Mga rust be a little more reserved when com- 
menting upon other pelle ge mydear.. At.the 
same time, Mr. G is avery estimable 
young.man! ” 
Kenneth Grabémrfound timeto eail upon 
Liay- a hee- daughter thé next 
mormiing; and. that anxious parent wasnot slow 
nea | toobserve how frequentl} he contrived to mee’ | 
them ia society, while on such occasion's hia 
attentions were to a great extent concentrated 
upon Violet.. 
An old campaiguer, she was well acquainted 
ow wae enna that lead, up to a prox. 
ee aoe on begun to plame herself: 


nisition: of a —— 
sou in-law, who. would. not‘ouly-talea:Violet off 


Her 's that 
Kenvtt Seabees had fallea in love with Violet, 
was perfectly correct. The girlish loveliness, 
and simplicity of the débutante the quaint, 
graceful originality that characterized her 
every word and look, had fairly taken the 
practiced matter-of-fact .basrister. by. storm. 
Love gained a decisive victory over law; and. 
frequent intercourse with theobject of his-affee- 
tion only confirmed him in his desire to wia her. 
for his own,.aud to. place bimself.and:all. his 
prospecta at. her disposal without delay. 

Andhis bonest, manly love was not unrecipro- 
cated. It.would have delighted him could he 
but.have known what a prominent, place be 

occupied in Violet's thoughts, and how dreary 
ap phar a ty seemed to her when he 
was not present. Day by: day she was.all un- 
consciously realizing yo beanty and value of 
life-to a yet. faller: extent,.as the sun of love 
rise bigher in the sky, enveloping all things. of 
earth in its soft, tremulous golden haze. 

She was arranging flowersin the bright, little 
morning-room aiter br when Keaneth 
Graham, an early. visitor, was announced. 

A sudden thrill. swept over the girl's slendex 
form.as. the even of. her day-dreams. came 
and stood by her side. 

“ They. are verg lovely,” ho remarked. pre- 
sontly,, ad he twiated a fragrant narcisaus 
round and round between: his fingers:; ‘‘ and 
how artistically you have arranged thei, 

iving due effect to perfume-and.colour !.”’ 

‘* Will. you have one?” sheveaid, offering 
him.a magnificent carnation; but. to her.sar- 
prise he made no attempt to take it. 

“IT want a flower,it.is tras,’ he continued, 





‘o possess such a failing!” he replied, glancing 


down at: Violet.as he apoke, with a look on his | must baof my. own choosing,” 


face that.no young.lady of the conventional | 
stereotyped description bad ever succeeded in | 
betgeing phere. 

ig men bave an. instinctive. liking for | 
little. women, Violet's petite. loveliness 
served. to enhance the feeling of admiration 
she had. already awakeaed. in. Kenneth 
Graham’s.breast. 

Oaly a dairy-like girl,, with small piquant 
features, rose-leaf complexion, great dark eyes 
of, violet. hue.looking. shyly oat from. under 

roel. heavy white lids, anda quentity of soft 
brown -bair-diawn bigh up,.until it.formed.a:! 


in a. tone .of subdued earnestness ; ‘* but. it 


‘“ What is the nameof your favourite flower, 

since. youare so particular?” she inquirad, 
| with downeast eyes. 

“ Violet,” .he replied boldly,.‘‘and if you 
cannot. give me that J will. have no. other. 
a have I made my meaning safiiciently 
plain?” 

He must have: succeeded in doing go, for, 
em her a was —— inartiou- 
ssa a. very y young couple presented 

hemselves iain Montagu later on to 
ja - her consent to their engagement.. She 
gave it. with.graceful. relactance aud. some 








comment upon Violet's youthfulness, butin her 
heart she rejoiced over the success that had 
attended her a schemes. 
Now. commenced appiest part of 
Seca ey a She aires upo on life's 
es) F dowzra long vista formed of 
countless Eight yet 






jayed perme e be a — 
en ready . ~ antici whiie 
the knowledge a Grahaia's love 
pr sel yr wa tender 
ee 4 
[aay sagen eeiihiones 4 the 

a end 
— meee: ‘ — his 

2069 7 space 
of time.be a 
legal. work. that: he was 
overtaxing h kfal-when, in 
November, th town, and her 
lover was onc “BY distance. 

* Well, pety good time?” he 
inquired; om : arrival,as h- 
steod b pe abieaaedphening recta ———" 
with. » whiles Montagu. cou 
veniemtly © disapprared’ sight in» the 

vm 

“ Yes, ven? 7“ batel am 

glad to bewmt hame you close BE 


hand, Kenneth. Pérhape I aur very foolish, 
bat I have such adread leat something shon\i 
ocour: to separates us, even now, leat cu: 

i too, should be cpmplete, too vivid =. 


“Yon foolish child !'’ said Kenneth, re- 
assuringly, ‘“ Who or wirat, coald possibly 
come between nus now?” 

Bat’ ere Violet. could framevany repiy Lad, 
Montaga’'s footman threw opem ths dvor sni 
aunounced the Comte de Beau ville. 





CHAPTER II.:. 

Kexxetn Granax, on locking up somewhs' 
impatiently as the above announcemeut was 
made, beheld a middle-aged man of medium 
height, with a colourless, handsome face, dark 
hair and eyes, and a small, carefully trimmea 
beard and moustache. But for a certain worn 


blasé expression, and a liberal allowance ot © 


crows-feet, the Comte de Beauville might have 
entered the lists as a formidable rival agaiast 
much younger men and come off victor, As it 
was, the easy, gracefal bearing, and the calm 
almost -unconseious assurance born of loag 
and varied experience that distinguished him 
were vastly in his favour, and -hélped to re‘ 
move any sinister impressions that’ his pas-- 
sion- worn face and softly-spoken inuendoes and 
sarcastic remarks had uced upon others. 

A wealthy bachelor, belonging to an old 
French family, and the owner of several large 
estates in the South of Francs, the Comte was 
always well received in the best society tha+ 
London and Paris: could afford. His - ex- 
travazant tastes and wild deeds’had made-a 
pame for him throughout Haropea; aud yet the 
world had not’ banished him from its good 
graces; For thus far hehad contrived to avoid 
committing any of the sharply defined ani 
glaring faults that it feels relactantiy oalied 
upon to condemn, even in its mest-favoured 
children. 

Lady  Montaga had frequently met the 
Comte de Beauville in society both at home 
and abroad, during Violet's schooldays, and 
it. wae with ‘w feeling of pleasure and nraternal 
satisfaction that she introduced him to her 
daughter, and noted the look of repressed, 
but genuine admiration that passed over his 
faos, as he greeted Violet with # blending of 
courteous familiarity and well-feigned astonish- 
ment, 

“Is it possible, my dear Lady Montagu,” 
he exclaimed, gentiv, ‘‘that the little ove at 
whose shrine I once offered incense in the 
shape of toys aud. bon-bans has developed into 
such a charming demoiselle? It is such a 
long while ago that lfear she-has forgotten ali 
about her. first. admirer,’ he continued, with 
smile. 

“I oan just remember you, Monsieur le 





Comte,” said Viclet, rather coldly.. His.con- 
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ciliatory manner hadi for once failed) to pro- 
duce a good‘ impression j.and-the: young girl 
already entértained an: instinctive aversion 
towards this’ nervots;: supple, perfeatly dressed 
Frenchman. 6 

“How kind, how» generous of: you:to carry 
the imege of.oneso uaworthy in your-heart 
until.. now”? he» replied,. gtacefally, while 
Kenneth:Gra sam stood by with a very: per: 
ceptible frowa on his fair, Eoglish:face;, To 
the young. barrister; with his high: principles 
and. fine sense of honour,a fashionable roué 
like-the Comte de Beauville was a very con- 
temptible person indeed. It annoyed him 
ga me wy — that —_ being 
was: permitted @ ‘usages’ of: soviety to 
approach: hise Violet--the’ pure, sweet, - flower 
of womanhood that wae @rom. henceforth to 
bloom for’ him alone: In Kennéth’s opinion 
that gallic weed; the Comte, was guilty of 
eacrilege in venturing to breathe: the same air 
with Lady Montagu’s daughter: 

“You must not address: too many pretty 
spesches to Violet,” remarked Lady Montagu, 
smilingly, “ or: Mr, Graham may object, This 
ia-her first season, and sheis already a fiancée: 
My one: ewe lamb has been appropriated, you 
see, witile some mothers, who gan. boast of a 
whole-flock, are left in undisturbed possession 
ob their treasures.’’ 

“ My. Graham .isi deeply to bs envied,” said 
the Comte, regarding the youg barrister-as he 
spoke, with a comprehensive glauce of uewly- 
awakened interest. ‘‘ At the same time I can 
bat admire the promptitude he has displayed 
in-seouring so-faira prize without apy loss of 
times; Doubtless he was aware that 
other saitors would find their way to that 
siieepfold.’’ 

“ Exactly,” replied Kenneth ; ‘‘and some of 
them might, on inspection, have tarned out to 
be wolves'in disguise.” 

“Yoa. will. dine with us to-night, Comt? ” 
said: Lady Montaga, anxious to turn the con- 
versation‘ into a more zdesitable channel 
There-was evidently a screw loose somewhere ; 
and: she'two men. were not gétting on ‘at ali 


together. 

“Esha! be delighted to accept your invi- 
tation,’ replied the Comte, who ‘had suddenly 
detetmized to spend as much time as possible 
im Violet's society, if: only for the: malicious 
pleasure of annoying Kenneth Graham, whose 
prejudice ageiast-himself-he had not failed. to 
: + ‘*T only arrived in town this:mora- 
ing) and I am. perfectly willing to devote as 
muchot my time to'your ladyship as. you may 
care to claim,’’ 

“ Mind that we do not cause you to ‘regret 
the:rash offer just. made before the season is 
aver,’* said Lady Montagu. “‘ Mes Geaham's 
legal engagements frequently. take him away 
feom us, and when that is the case;iaud we 
raguire an eseors, I shall call upom you tu fulfil 
your promise,” 

‘I shall be happy to take Mc. Graham’s 
place’ with. you at.any and: ail tims,’’ he re- 
plied, in a tone that exasporated Kenneth to 
the last verge of endurance, ‘althougii there 
waa nothing in either! the words or the manner 
of abtering them that he could take open 
offence at: 

“You, of coarse, 
Kenneth?” 
awestly, 

“Lan afraid I shall not be abla’to dono to- 
night,” he rejoined, as he took leave of Viole; 
and bestowed a very slight bow Qpon the 
pene ow de ae re a “bus I shail mest you 
a the opera dater on, and after thas i 
be the D’ Ares 'ball,”’ pmrrmare 

‘*Dear fellow, he works so hard!” said 
Lady Montaga, sy apathetically,. as the door 

closed bekind Kenneth, muca to Violet's 
regrepand: the Comie’s satisfaction. He had 
the coast ah to himself now, ankhe was not 
ligely to allow such a good opportunity for 
supplanting another man in the affections of a 
lovely, woman toslip through his fingers, 

Without any apparent effort he laid hims:if, 
ent to please both mother: and daughter;- 
Gboice: morsels of scamdal, rary anéctiotés, 


; will. dine with us, 
remarked Lady Montagu, 


piquant: and .very,, personal stories. concerning 
well-known nitem and women, clever caustic 
character sketches flowed from his lips for the 
benefit of Lady Montagu, who listened .and 
laughed even while shesecided ‘him for uttering 
them. To: Violet,:however,| hé: spoke «chiefly 
of books, pictures; music: and forsign: travels; 
drawing her out as to:her: own tastes; and ins 
serting here and-there a : delitately-worded 
compliment. 

. “ But, although: he mads herfeel:interested 
in spite of herself; Violefcould:noj overcome 
her previously formed disliketo the Comte-de 
Beauville. She was thankful when his visit 
came to an ends‘anddinner'thatnight seemed, 
to her, a tedious -affairisincs Kenneth: was not 
present. The Frenchman's brilliant: convex 
sation. could notreconcile her to her lover's 
absence, or cause her to forget it: for the space 
of one moment: , 

Kenneth joined them atithe opera, according 
to promise; but’ even there in some inscrn- 
table manner, and without any absolute breach 
of couttesy, the Comte contrived to monopo: 
lize Violets’ attention and to prevent the 
lovers from’ indalging in the. pleasant un- 
interrapted talk ‘of two, sodear to all engaged 
people. 

“T’ve hardly been able to say a word to you 
all. night, thanks to that French fellow,” 
growled Kenneth, as they made their way out 
with the Comte de Beanville and Lady 
Montagu on shead. ‘‘He might confine his 
attention to your mother, Violet. It’s bad 
form on his part to monopolize you so com- 
pletely, especially when,I am presen’. If it 
goes on I shall speak to Lady Montagu about 
it. A scamplike De Beauville ought not to be 
admitted to the same degree of familiarity as 
& family friend.” 

Much to Kenneth Graham's disgust, how. 
ever, the Comte became a daily visitor in 
Park-lane... Lady. Montegu met his. re- 
moistiance with a few words of vague excuse 
and@ explanation. The Comte da Beauvillé 
was really an oldfriend of hers. He bai sawn 
his wild cats, and.was about to setile dewn as 
& respectable member of society. Sho could 
not find it in her heart to cut. him, or even to 
discourage his frequent visits. 

Lady Montagu: would hardly have seen.so 
rauch of her old-friead.bad,.is not been for 
Violet, who was, in, fact,; the. magaet. that 
served to draw him so often,in. the direction 
of Park-laue, 

His cold heart, fastidious self-centred: 
tastes’ and: cultured: inteNett: had: tlius far 
enabled him to float easily and pleasantly over 
the sew of life, indulging in every eujoymtent 
without coming in ‘contact with any dangerous 
rocks in the shape of deep, lasting attachment, 
or passionate, absorbing love calculated 
to shake the severe cynical philosophy upon 
which hesecratly prided himself to its centre, 
and prove to him that, jike other men, he was 
but hama». 

With every form and degree’ of flirtation; 
however; he was thorongaly acquainted, 
These: mere skirmishes: witi love's ‘outposts; 
so faras he himself was concerned, did not go 
far below the: surface or produce any serious 
result, For the possible. effect upon: the 
woman’s heart’ he cared but: littie; it was 
such an easy matter to throw*the toy aside 
when once he:had-brcken it and look -round:for 
ancther: 

Why. this man;-who hai so long scoffed at 
love, and who hed-béeom in the habit of meets 
ing many of the fairest and most brilliautwomen 
soviety could boast: of for ‘yeara past without 
sucoumbisg to their charms, should saddealy 
have falien violently inlove with a shy, gentle 
unasz:uming girl, fresh from sehool, and’ who 
had never given him the leastencouragement, 
isa metaphysical mystery that must perforce 

remain unsolved: There was at least some 
postical justice im the fact! of his choice’ having 
fallen upon one who'cared less than nothing 





for him ; and who, was moreover, the promised 
wife of another mau, Hard and pitiless hins- 
self, he had yet to learmthe palm au@bhwailiw 





tion of being to-sue in vain forthe 
treasure he most desired to passers: 

In ‘his heart of ‘heurts the-Oomte-dé: Besa. 
Villechad«determined that Violet shuld. ons 
day become ‘his? wife. If -her’ engagtinent'to 
Kemeth -Graham was a-sertious- stumbling. 
block: in ‘hi# path .it-yetsservedtotinipart> a 
mee zest to the affair: ' To him at would 

a darting, as well:ava- delightful sto 


usurp the: young barrister’s place as Violet's 
acknowledged lover,-and to “ 
raid upon another man’s preserves 

He had read Lady Montagwoaright,- 0nd, 


he felt certain that’ she would ‘not serup!é to 
sellher daughter tothe highest bidder ; abou: 
Violet's sentiments, though, he was much levs 


t. 

“T wish: that: I: had: comeupon the-seene 
a little sooner, or-else thatI stayed away 
pf he: remarked to-Lady Montagu 

one’ day, when Violet. wis not ‘pretest. 
“Your daughter's premature: engagement “x0 
that decidedly uninteresting barrister, Kenneth 
Graham; has-deprived' me: of ‘the’ pleasure I 
should. have experienced in becoming yot* 


son-in-law, Lady. Montagu, had circumstances 
been differently arranged! ’’' 
Her * regatded ‘him, as“he-speke, 


ladyship reg 
with a. glance'of profound astonishment: 

‘*What a straige specol’ fora’ confitmed 
bachelor to make!” she me ‘anions: to 
arrive at his real'meani * Did younvettel 
m6 ouce that: married life had‘no-charms for 
you ? ” ; 

** No sensible person-ever forms am -opitik n 
or airs a theory’ believing it will last ‘trem 
without any change or modification to. the 
end!” was the ready retort; “Prevt events 
are constantly compelling’ us: to adapt’ oar 
ideas: to their requirements; My ° prejudice 
against matrimony vanished from the» hour 
when I first’became- acquainted with the lovely 
girl whom’l cannot: have-the plead privilege vt 
wooing; since-—unfortun ately ‘for my. peace ot. 
minad.she is-already appropriated. « f-would 
willingly give the halfef all that T ‘war worth 
—, but stand Hi° Kenactl’ Grehant's 

ace!’’ ; 

P For onve*in his life,-the Comte'deBeatviile 
was- thoroughly ia- earnest. Lady Méntagu 
perceived this, and ‘a feeling of intense regret 
and petulant eelf-reproach darted through her 
mind in comeequesee, Here-was'a man; ready 
to place both: his title and estate’ at her 
daughter's feet} and she had- allowed the girl 
toe herself ‘toa more-barrister;' whe 
might have to-wait years before getting either. 
Is was really too»provoking ; for although the 
engagement’ had- appeared to be avery desir- 
able ond at the time, tlhe Comte de Beanville's 
contession had throws it catirely in the shade. 
Lady Montagu told herself that she had been 
véry foolish: in acdepting the first fairly good 
offer for’ Violet ; and yet; muchas she longed 
to break off the now unsaticfactoryengsce- 
met; no valid: excuse for such a proceed ny 
suggested itself'to-her fertile imagination. 

But what she’ could- not: accomplish for her- 
self, subsequent everite Kindly accomplished 
for her Glaucing down the Morning Pods? a 
few weeks later on, in a state’ of extreme’ low 
spirits; owing to her-heavy debts, an important 
armouncement met her eye; -an arnotiticemerst 
that had tobe read twice over before she conki 
fully réalizeits meaning. 

‘Violet; what do’ you’ think?” she * said, 
quickfy, “ Lord Fossilton, Kenneth Graham's 
greatanclé; has jast married: one ofthe 
Montmoreney’ girls! He must’ bei his 
dotage; such a ridiculous disparity; too, in 
point of'age! Inalt probability, there will be u 
son-end-heir, and Keauevh will not steceed-to 
the title and eatate after all! ” 

“ Poor Kenneth, what-» skime!” replied 
Violet, indignantly; “but it will not affec: 
him so much; sinew his profession seeures for 
him ® good income,aud renders him quite in- 
dependent of Lord Fossilton!” 

«a -— ~~ foolish ohild!” pete any 
ship; eharply, ‘and: you know nothing’a 
po matcer®; His nrarriage will maikée-a 
great difference in Kenneth’s prospests;-and it 
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may very likely affect your engagement, Violet. 
I cannot allow you to marry a man who has 
only his professional income to depend upon ! ” 

“ Mamma ! how can you say such a thing?” 
demanded Violet, breathlessly. ‘‘I love 
Kenneth for himself, not for anything that 
he may or may not possess. I will never con- 
sent to give up.” 

As she spoke the drawing-room door opened 
geet. and Kenneth entered unannounced. 

e glanced swiftly from Lady Montagn to her 
daughter, and drew his own deductions from 
their troubled faces. 


“I am glad that you are here, Mr. Gra- 
ham!” said Lady Montagu, coldly. “I wish 
to speak to you in private. Violet, dear child, 
will you go down to the dining-room ? Madame 
Leman wishes to ask you some questions about 
your new ball-dresses,” 

“No, I will not go!’’ Violet replied, earnestly. 
“I must hear what you are about to say to 
Kenneth, mamma, since it concerns me 80 


y: 

“ You are a wilfal girl,” said Lady Montagna, 
“but it will make little difference whether you 
go or stay. I only wished to save you from 
unnecessary pain. Mr, Graham!’’ she con- 
tinued, “are you aware that your great-uncle, 
Lord Fossilton, was married yesterday ?” 

“He acquainted me with that important 
tact only this morning by means of a telegram,” 
said Kenneth Graham, quietly. 
must needs affect your pros- 

8 extent!” she continued. 


As a man of honour you 

consent at once to release her 
from her ent, since your position has 
just undergone such a radical change for the 
worse. 

** Violet, does this request emanate in‘ the 
first instance from you?” he inquired gravely, 
and sadly, as her eyes met his, like clear wells 

light, within whose liquid depths 
“ Am I to understand that 


“No, @ thousand times no!” she replied 
with a great sob. “I will never give you up, 
Kenneth, of my own free will I hold you to 
your promise as much now as ever. 
an automaton,” she continued, firmly, ‘‘to be 

of without any regard to my own 
the matter. I accepted you with 
mamma's full consent as my future husband ; 
but I cannot renounce you at her bidding.” 

‘*Lady Mon » you hear this?” said 
Kenneth, as a of intense relief and glad- 
ness passed over his stern, young face. “ Violet 
is true to me, and I refuse to accept my dis- 
missal from anyone else. I hardly know why 
you should withdraw your favour from me 
simply because because I am not very likely 
to inherit the Fossilton property now, owing 
to my uncle’s marriage. My income, like my 
reputation in legal circles, is steadily on the 
increase, Some day I may even gain a title, 
and in that case it will be the fruit of my own 
endeavours, no worthless thing inherited from 
® defunct relative,” 

. t more to say upon the sub- 
ject!” remarked ly Montagu, icily, ‘‘ unless 
it is that I am surprised at your unwillin 

to grant my request. Violet being only a 
minor I might, if I thought proper to do so, 
exert my authority and put an end to the en- 
gagement at once, only I am reluctant to adopt 
any extreme measures. You take advantage 
wT ial to Dereeiy 

“ perceive it!” said Kenneth, dryly. 
“The Comte de Beauville ma ay be 
much better acquainted with it. Your lady- 


i 


ship has always ed him with favour.” 
hen, ere the guilty flush that his words had 

called up to Lad mtagu’s pale cheek had 

subsided Kenneth Graham left the house in 


a frame of mind to quarrel with the whole 
world, and let it come on if it dared. Then 
the memory of Violet’s brave, loving words and 
staunch ity came to his aid, and he told 
himself that with such a treasure still remain. 





ing to him all minor evils might safely be tided 
over, and vanquished in the end. 


OHAPTER III. 

Ixprexctty, old Lord Fossilton had inflicted 
@ grievous injury upon Violet Montagu, when 
he thought proper to marry a woman young 
enough to be his own daughter. Bat for this 
marriage, Kenneth Graham would still have 
been heir-presumptive to the title and estates, 
withevery prospect of speedyinheritance, while 
Lady Montagu would not have withdrawn her 
consent from the engagement existing between 
her daughter and the young barrister. 

As it was, Kenneth Graham steadily refused 
to accept his dismissal from any lips save 
Violet’s own. He still went to Lady Montagu’s 
house occasionally, to see his fiancée, although, 
to his proud spirit, the idea of entering a house 
where all the inmates save one regarded him 
in the light of an unwelcome intruder, was 
hateful in the extreme. For Violet’s sake, 
however, he continued his visits, in spite of all 
discouragement offered him by Lady ange. 
The dogged pertinacious defiant side of his 
character was aroused to its fullest extent by 
the unfair opposition, and quiet, but systematic 
persecution te which they were both subjected. 

Lady Montagu longed to close her doors 
altogether against Kenneth Graham, since her 
matrimonial projects for Violet bad undergone 
a radical change. But he was too well-known, 
too important a member of society, for such 
an extreme course of action to be adopted to- 
wards him without causing an unpleasant 
esclandre, and an unpleasant amount of gossip 
and wonderment in polite circles. 

He had not misbehaved himself in any way, 
and she could hardly account for the sudden 
breaking off of the engagement by disclosing 
her true motive for such an unjust proveeding, 
viz., the arrival upon the scene of a far 
png ste hon the change that had taken 

n Kenneth’Graham’s prospects, owing to 
uncle’s marriage. Decency and a dread of 
= opinion compelled her, sorely against 
er will, to tolerate his visits, She revenged 
herself, however, by making them as unsatis- 
factory as possible. 

Kenneth was never allowed to see Violet 
save in the presence of a third person, and 
sometimes of a fourth, for the Comte de Beau- 
ville a a considerable portion of each day 
at Lady Montagu’s house. He was regarded 
by Violet with ill-concealed dislike and aver- 
sion ; his carefully-planned efforts to establish 
himself in her favour meeting with but little 


success. 

But if Lady Mon could not resort to 
actual force in getting rid of the young barrister, 
more delicate and diplomatic means were yet 
at her disposal. 

He had told her frankly that he would never 
give Violet up until, of her own accord, she 
requested him todoso; failing that, he should 
consider their engagement as binding upon 
them es ever. A keen, practised reader of 
human nature, Lady Montagu knew perfectly 
well that if Violet could once be inclined to 
ask for her freedom, pride and wounded love 
would make Kenneth Grabam grant it without 
any further remonstrance. To accomplish her 
object she must undermine the foundations of 
faith and love upon which Violet’s firm 
allegiance to her lover was based. What 
chance had a weak trusting girl who knew 
nothing of the world against a clever, crafty 
woman, especially when that woman happened 
tobe her mother? Lady Montagu determined, 
in her own mind, that the undesirable engage- 
ment should yet be dissolved with Violet’s 
entire consent, since in no other way could it 
be brought to an end. 

Sarcastic speeches, vague innuendoes, and a 
fearfully irritating system of ceaseless ‘‘ nag- 
ging” were brought to bear upon the girl's brave 

¢ until her health began to suffer under 

e prolonged mental strain, and her nerves 
became unusually weak, although she stead- 
fastly refased to capitulate, Kenneth to her 
was dearer than life itself, 





“‘They are making it very hard for you 
Violet,” he remarked in a tone of angry com- 
— when they actually found themselves 

t in a state of undisturbed felicity for a brief 
space of time on the occasion of a ball to 
which they had both been invited. Lady 
Montagu, had intrusted her daughter to the 
care of a friend, a nervous headache having 
prevented her from mounting guard over 
Violet as usual, and the lovers had wandered 
away into the conservatory while the chaperone 
was enjoying herself at the supper-table, 
fondly imagining Violet to be somewhere in 
the immediate vicinity. 

‘‘ Never mind, they cannot force me to give 
way,” she replied, with a wan little smile, 
although her pale face and the dark circles 
under her large eyag bore mute witness to what 
she had suff on his behalf. ‘‘ Perha 
when mamma finds that I am not to 
coerced, she will relent, and allow matters to 
resume their old aspect between us, Kenneth, 
dear. For the present we must be patient.” 

**T am thinking of you, not of myself,” he 
continued, moodily. ‘‘It breaks my heart to 
know what you are made to endure every day 
on my account, Oh! why did that wretched 
old idiot suddenly take it into his head to get 
married? The burial service would have been 
more is his line, I never coveted his money 
or his title, Violet, until I ascertained what 
importance your mother placed upon both. I 
would give anything to sess them now in 
order to remove the barrier so cruelly erected 
between us.” 

“So long as we remain true to each other, 
Kenneth,” she replied, soothingly, ‘‘no external 
circumstances will be able y to keep us 
apart; in heart and spirit we shall still be 
one.” 

“Iam a selfish wretch, after all,” he said 
reproachfally, as he bent down and kissed her 
sweet, fair face again and yet again. “ You 
are doing your best to console and comfort me 
when you stand so sorely in need of help and 
comfort yourself. Oh, my Violet!’ he con- 
tinued, earnestly, “‘ I am working hard, harder 
than I ever worked in my life before, to earn 
money enough to satisfy Lady Montsgu’s 
demands. I do not think she would have been 

uite so unyielding towards us if that fellow, 
the Comte de Beauville, with his enormous 
income, of which he has never really earned 
one franc, had not turned up in at an un- 
lucky moment. Most men would regard him 
as a formidable rival, but I have unbounded 
confidence in the fidelity of the girl I love.” 

‘tT wish he would leave town and never 
come back again,” said Violet, wearily; ‘‘he 
would hardly waste so maay elegantly turned 
compliments upon me if he but knew how 
thoroughly I detest him.” 

“ He is doing his best to supplant me,” re- 
joined Kenneth, ‘‘and your mother 7 
sanctions the attempt. He is a mean hound, 
and if I could but enjoy the luxury of thrashing 
him soundly I should feel all the better for it, 
both in mind and body.” 

“ A lawyer should not talk of breaking the 
peace,” she replied, in a less desponding tone, 
**at least, he is only supposed to do such » 
thing according to legal rules, when he invari- 
ably gets well paid for it and escapes all 
blame. Couldn’t you contrive to involve the 
Oomte de Beauville in a complicated law suit, 
Kenneth? That would be less risky than the 
thrashing.” 

“Tshouldlike to have him‘under cross-exami- 
nation,’’ said Kenneth, grimly. “ I’d make it 
deucedly warm for him in return for his pre- 
— in pestering you with his society so 

ten.” 

“It is dreadfully annoying,” — Violet, 
“ but with the knowledge of your love to give 
me fresh strength, neither mamma’s remon- 
strances, nor the Comte de Beauville’s unwel- 
come attentions, can effect any change in the 
resolve to which I adhere so firmly, and that 
is to remain true to you through all. Let us 
go back to the ball-room now, Kenneth dear, 
or we shall be missed.” 

Violet was very staunch in her allegiance to 
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her lover, in spits of all the maternal persecu- 
tion brought to bear upon her. 
brave spirit quailed a little when, some few 
weeks after the above-mentioned — Ken- 
neth Graham came to bid her good-bye before 
embarking for Calcutta. 
He had been cffcred an enormous fee if he 
would consent to go to India for the purpose 
of defending a native prince who had been 
accused of appropriating public funds and 
otherwise misconducting himself. The temp- 
tation was too great to be resisted, the oppor- 
tunity far too good to be neglected by a rising 
‘man, and Kenneth had decided to undertake 
the defence of the royal misiemeanant. 
Could he but succeed, with the odds so 

tly against him, in triumphantly asserting 
Gis client's fair fame, his — reputation 
would be considerably enhanced, while his in- 
come would receive a valuable addition. Impa- 
tient in his desire to overcome the obstacles 
that Lady Montagu had thrown in the way 
of his marriage with Violet, he gladly availed 
‘himself of the short cut to fortune thus opened 
before him. The only drawback to it was the 
dong separation from Violet that it involved. 

Lady Montagu, for reasons of her own, was 
80 pleased to hear of his approaching depar- 
‘ture that she actually bade Kenneth # gracious 
farewell, and left the lovers in undisturbed 
‘ a their final interview. 

‘Violet, darling, do not grieve so sorely,” 
said Kenneth Graham beesechingly, as she hid 
her tearful face in her hands, and sobbed 
afresh. ‘‘I shall lose all heart for my work 
if I have to carry away with me the memory 
of such a sad farewell. Our parting will only 
be for a year at the longest ; and time flies so 
quickly that you will soon have to be dwelling 
upon my return, I hope to bring back with 
me rupees and laurels enough to satisfy even 
your mother’s requirements, and then our 
wedding will be the result. Are you afraid of 
the —— that will be brought to bear upon 
you by others when I am gone?” 

“No!” she replied, firmly. “I can bear 
that, or anything else for your sake, Kenneth. 
No amount of coercion will ever make me 
prove false to you. ButI shall feel so lonely 
when you are no longer at hand to cheer and 
strengthen me, and the haunting dread of 
some evil, destined to arise during your ab- 
sence, rests heavily upon me now.” 

“You are nervous and low-spirited,” he said, 
cheerily. “ You will be better by the time my 
first letter reaches you, fall of Indian news, 
I shall write by every mail, and now I want 
you to let me eee one of the old sunny smiles 
‘on your face before I go, A tearfal parting 
would be but an ill.omen for us, love.” 

The days that immediately followed Ken- 
neth’s departure seemed long and dreary, 
indeed, to Violet. The arrival of his first 
letter, replete with amusing pencil-sketches, 
vivid description, and tender messages, served 
‘to console her in a measure while she waited 
eagerly for the second. That also came to 
hand in due course, but the following mail 
‘brought her nothing save disappointment, No 
welcome letter from Calcutta was placed in 
her little desk after bein carefully read and 
re-read, and Kenneth’s broken promise grieved 

her sorely. 

‘Mr. Graham is doubtless too much engaged 
to devote any of his time to letter-writing,”’ 
Lady Montagu remarked, with smooth acerbity, 
that really covered a great deal of secret dread 
as she noted Violet's restless, unhappy condi- 
‘tion, caused by her lover's inexplicable silence, 

Mail after mail came in, bringing no letter 
for her, although the pro; of the now cele- 
brated trial, in which Kenneth Graham figured 
80 prominently, owing to his cleverly con- 
ducted defence, was duly recorded in all the 


@apers, 

he tears caused by a fresh disappointment 
‘Were still glistening in her eyes one morni 
when Lady Montagu entered the room wi 
several well-known society journals in her 
hand, and a look of elaborate pity: and com. 
muiseration on her thin high-bred face. 


But even her 





“itis my painful duty to call your attention 
to an important announcement relating to 
Kenneth Graham that has only just come 
under my notice. I fear it is but too well 
authenticated. If so, you will regret that you 
did not take my advice, and break off your 
engagement with him long ago.” 

Fearful of she knew not what Violet took 
the Whitehall Review from her mother’s hand, 
and glanced at the paragraph indicated. 

The news that nearly made her heart stop 
beating as she read was to the effect that 
Kenneth Graham, the eminent young barrister, 
had recently become engsged to a young and 
beautiful heiress, the daughter of an English 
gentleman, with whom he had become ac- 
quainted soon after hisarrivalin India. Their 
marriage, it was stated, would in all pro- 
bability, take place previous to his return, when 
bride and bridegroom would together seek their 
native land. 

Mechanically Violet took up some of the 
other papers. All tended to confirm the state- 
ment contained in the first. As she flung 
them aside with a sudden tremulous gesture, 
indicative of a sorely wounded heart, Violet 
thought bitterly that her own engagement had 
been ~~ aaa unknown beyond the 
family circle. 

How she lived through the terrible days that 
followed hard upon this, her first great sorrow, 
she scarcely knew, but she could never recall 
them afterwards without a shudder. She 
knew, however, that Lady Montagu was uni- 
versally kind and considerate to her, while the 
Comte de Beauville at first attempted nothing 
beyond mute, unobtrusive sympathy, or sonie 
little friendly attention. He was too wary a 
diplomatist to injure his cause by making any 
decided advances until that deep, aching 
wound had, in a measure, become healed. 

Kenneth Graham's conduct was to Violet a 
cruel riddle that no effort of hers could solve, 
More in sorrow than in anger she pondered over 
it by day and night without ever drawing any 
nearer tothe trath. The motive that had in- 
duced one, to all appearance so proud, so 
honourable, and so loving to act thus basely 
towards the woman of his choice was unknown 
to her, and the unexplained mystery that 
shrouded the whole affair rerved to render it 
doubly distressing. 

Absorbei in her own grief, Violet failed to 
notice the Comte de Beauville’s increasing 
tenderness of manner, or the worn, anxious 
lock that constantly rested upon Lady Mon- 
tagu’s face. The former surprised her at length 
by a declaration of love, uttered in such 
earnest, impassioned tones that she could 
hardly recognize the speaker as the cynical, 
self-contained Comte de Beauville. 

She gave him a firm bat gentle refusal, which 
he declined, however, to accept as final. To 
Violet's extreme consternation, when she in- 
formed her mother of what had occurred, that 
stately dame broke down altogether, and im- 
plored her almost frantically to reconsider her 
decision. 

‘* We are frightfully in debt,” she said, “ and 
your marriage alone can save us from utter 
ruin and disgrace. The Comte has promised 

to make the most liberal settlement in the 

event of your becoming his wife, and why 

should you refuse him since you are no longer 

amet to Kenneth Graham? Vielet, for my 

sake, if not for your own, accept him when 

next he asks you to doso. You will notsurely 

let me come to want and poverty in my old 

age when it is in your power to rescue me from 

sach a miserable fate.” 
Weary, harassed, perplexed on all sides, 
Violet wavered, and then finally gave way to 
her mother’s entreaties. Had the old under- 
standing still existed between her and Kenneth 
no power on earth would have induced her to 
accept the Comte de Beanville. Bat Kenneth 
had deserted her, and an act of self-sacrifice 
intended to benefit her mother could hardly 
render her sad young life more dreary. 

She consented to Leomne the Comtesse de 
Beauville, and Lady Montagu, released from 





Violet, my poor child,” she began softly, 





light. Had she not secured five hundred a- 
year for herself by her daughter’s marriage, 
apart from other benefits? 

The preparations for the wedding were 
hestenell as much’'as possible, although nei- 
ther lover nor mother could rouse Violet to 
take a keen interest in such important ques- 
tions as the marriage settlements, the wedding 
tour, or the trousseau itself. 

“ Let it be as you like,” was the invariable 
reply ; and with the mere fact of her passive 
acquiescence in all their plans they were com- 
pelled to be content. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Tz Comte de Beanuville’s marriage was a 
very quiet one, owing to the recent death of a 
near relative, 

Violet went through the trying ordeal with- 
out manifesting the least emotion, although 
her face was strangely white and rigid; and 
Lady Montagu experienced a passing sensation 
of remorse as she contrasted her daughter’s 
listless, uninterested air, so unusual in a fair 
young bride, with the glad, joyous tone, the 
eager anticipation of coming delight, that had 
characterised her but a few skort months 


0. 
*eShe comforted herself, however, with the 
reflection that Violet’s extreme youth would 
soon enable her to cast aside the memory of 
her former love, and take a keen delight in the 
life of perpetual o> and pleasure that 
would o out before her as the Comte de 
Beauville's wife. ' 

She had never studied her child’s nature; 
she knew but little of its capacity for hidden 
suffering and patient fidelity, and the liberal 
settlements had blinded her short-sighted eyes 
to almost everything else. 

Violet’s husband took her to Brittany for 
the honeymoon. Nearly all his relatives lived 
there, and he wished his bride to find favour 
in their sight. 

Violet could not be induced to regard the 
family verdict as a matter of great importance, 
and she allowed herself to be introduced to 
four grim, scraggy, maiden sisters, a grand- 
mother, and a countless host of aunts, uncles, 
and cousins, all priding themselves on the 
purity of the de Beauville blood and descent, 
without the least trepidation, since she no 
longer felt sufficiently interested in any earthly 
event to be nervous about it. ; 
The de Beauvilles received her with chilling 
reserve and distant courtesy. The Comte’s 
marriage with an Englishwoman of good family, 
but no fortune, had annoyed them sorely. 
“Since he must needs get married,” they 
said among themselves, ‘‘he might at least 
have had the grace to marry one of his own 
countrywomen.” 

Some of them had even cherished hopes that 
he would always remain a bachelor, and 
Violet’s advent into the bosom of her new 
family was unmarked by any warm demon- 
strations of welcome, while her evident con- 
tempt for their patronising advances, and her 
supreme indifference to their opinions, grated 
upon their pride, and tended to increase their 
prejudice against her. 

The Comte de Beauville, who soon grew 
weary of life in the country, seized the first 
opportunity to shift his quarters to Paris, and 
give Violet her first glimpse of that world- 
renowned capital, 

Her beauty, grace, and high breeding, com- 
bined with her splendid gift of song, soon 
singled her out for special notice in society, 
and ere long she created a perfect furore. — 
The “ best” people gladly accepted her invita- 
tion, and welcomed her as their guest in return. 
Féted, flattered, caressed, sought after on all 
sides, Violet de Beauville became one of the 
most popular women of the day, and her hus- 
band exulted in her success, although his 
marriage had been the means of transforming 
him into a self-tormentor of the worst de- 


scription. 
e was still tely in love with his 





her burden of anxiety, grew radiant with de- 


beautiful young wife, ani he had, moreover, 
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eonceived a vehement. desire to obtain from 
her something beyond the mere respect and 
toleration that she had from the first accorded 
tohim, What .was the use of being able to 
call her his own, while her heart still remained 
in the, keeping of another? An exquisitely 
wrought casket from which the jewel had been 
abatracted, leaving it empty, could hardly have 
been more unsatisfactory to its.owner, 

He endeavoured by means in his 
power to win from her some:profession of love; 
but Violet, although willing to comply with. his 
other wishes and demands after her usual gentle 
forbearing manner, was far too honest to as- 
sume what she did not really possess, and his 
efforte invariably proved fruitless. Then a 
reaction would set in, anf tired of trying to 
arousesome warmer feeling for himself within 
her breast by fair means, he became-cynical 
morose, “and generally unbearable. But 
neither lover-like devotion nor invective and 
studied. neglect, produced any Jasting impres- 
sionmpon Violet; she was dutifal to;her bus- 
band, she didnot caresenongh forhim to 
stndy his.ever-varying moods. 

She tried. hard toput.Kenzeth Graham from 
her cat a wee pee and yetishe not un- 
frequently herself in the.act-of -won- 
dering whether he had returned to England, 
and, ifso, ~whether ‘she. would gome day be 
compelled to ameet bim with his wife in seciety. 
It was hardly possible for her to avuid dwelling 
upon the apparent. basenessof his conduct to- 
wards her, since it was2o utterly inconsistent 
withall else in his frank, -benoarable nature. 
But for those printed proofs of his faithlessness 
tat she still possessed :the: event#of the last 
few months would have: seemed to her like-a 
4md dream from which she»wonuld :presently 
Hr om herself Kenneth's-afiianced bride 
a8 Of Old. 


‘Phus:fat inher married life Violet had felt |. 


grateful for the care and attention lavished 
upom her by the Comtede Beaville, and 2 little 
sorry that she could give him no more.in re- 
turn forsall his devotion. But she-fatera held 
in store for-her a revelation. destined to de- 
stroy even ‘the slight bond of mnion shen exiat- 
ing between the ill-matched:pair. 

She was answering nates of invitation. one 
day, during her husband's temporary absence, 
in-a-charming little room:that looked out on 
to a sweep of shaven turf, adorned with spark- 
ling jets d'eau of fantastico: form, -and great 
clusters of purple ~rhodedendrons, -when a 
visitor was announced, and Keaneth Graham, 
like a ghost from the past, stood before her. 

He fooked fall ten years.olderthan when 
she hadlestween him. There were deep lines 
wo his strong, fair face, while the old tender 
light hadcflied ont from his eyes, leaving them 
cold and hardin expression, 

“Kenneth, you here!” Vieket exclaimed, 
too much surprised to greet:him with due'for- 
ima 


lity. 
“‘ Yes,”he replied, quietly, “Ivam here. for 
theparpose of vindicating my honour, which, 
it. appears, has suffered 


without my knowledge, aud which you, among 
—_ were only too glad. to avail: yourself 
° Bad 
_ What statement .do yor allnde.to?’ she 
inquired, faintly, a ebill.eense of emo revela- 
tion about to be amadewhen too late for it:to 
— any use coursing through her mind the 
— ~ hanine Kenneth Graham-would 
ne ng ‘there with righteo a 
dignation in his voice and a oe 
‘*T allude to :the infamous falsehood that 
spoke of me. as.epgaged, and about to be 
matried to the daughter of 


enlated athome, .by means of :the society 
papers, L:was:working hard out -in India to 
earm:money and reputation.for the sake of 
® woman »who, previous to my departure, 
had promised to remain true to me 

all temptations. I succeeded, and onthe day 
of; my-final triumph Lheard thatthe woman] 


loved, not wisely but too well, had beaome the 
Comtesse de Beauville. And yet, fool that I was, 
to.stake all my happiness upon her lightly- 
broken vow, I can yet afford to lookdown with 
scorn and contempt upon the knave who won 
her under false pretences.” 

“Do you mean to say thafyou are. not. en- 
gaged—tbat the reports circulated about you 
were utterly without foundation?” she: said, 
with a calmness born of intense, awful 
despair. 

“TI do,” he replied, sternly. “They were 
only brought under my notice upon my return 


:to, England, and I have suoceeded in tracing 
‘them to their source, They were the joint 


—— of your mother and the Comte.de 
uville—a pretty piece of authorship, ably 
edited.” 

“'Oh; what have I done?” .she,;moaned,. as 
she sank back upon the velvet lounge, with a 
little wailing cry. ‘I have ruined myownlife 
andyours as well, Kenneth ! Heaven.is my wit- 
ness that I really believed all. the rumours 
published .concerning your engagement. .At 
the time they went nigh to break my heart, 
otherwise I should not have consented to 
marry the Comte de Beauville. I.eau see it 
all now,” she continued, bitterly. ‘‘I was.so 
young and inexperienced in the ways of the 
world -that it was an easy matter for them to 
lead me astray. If the:daily wretchedness of 
my life could be placed in .contrast.with the 
misery I have all: unwittingly. bropght upon 
you, yen would yet deem yourself, amply 
avenged.’ 

He did not.doubt her words; they hore the 
stamp of truth and deep unvailing regret too 


plainly marked opon them for that... As:he 


regarded her, sitting there so seepandeniy 
with bowed weary head and slapsed. jhands, 
anger slowly, gave way. to pity and compas- 


ion. 

“Jt is bard for us both,” he. asid,.in.a 
gentler tone, ‘‘but you should. have been less 
ready to believe sach a preposterous story about 
me, Violet.” 

“IT. should not have believed it,” she re- 
plied, “ only the long silence on your part that 
preceded it-led metofear the worst, Anocca- 
sional letter from you would have been.sufii. 
cient to dispel all my doubts. I longed and 
prayed for tidings; I wrote to. inquire the 
cause of yoursilenee ; why did you give.me no 
anawer?”’ 

“I. wrote to.you by.every mail,’’.be said 
vehemently. “I never missed once.. Is .it pos- 
sible that my letters were withheld from you?”’ 

“They must have been,” she continued, a 
bright red anger spot beaming on each pale 
cheek as she “ Ke » after your 
departure I only received two.latters. from 
you; I have them still. How dared they act 
so cruelly towards us?” 

‘* They did theix-work thoroughly,’’ he re- 
marked, with acalmness that he was far from 
feeling. “Only three times was I permitted 
to:hear from you, and your silence perplexed 
me sorely. I think that I have nearly laid 
bare all the duplicity they have. been guilty of 
by this time, Even supposing.me.to.be false 


De Beanville?”’ 

“ Tdid it for my mother’s sake,’’-said Violet 
slowly; ‘ little dreaming what she had already 
dene for me. She told me that, unless I 
married the Comte De Beauville, she would.be 
brought to want and poverty.in her.old age. I 
thought you had forsaken me, and ao, to.satisty 
her, caring bat little what .befel me in. my 
desolation of heart, I married:that man. But 
after what you have told me I will not, I.can- 
not, stay with him.another day, Kenneth, 
what shall Ido? Where shall 1 goto escape 
from. him? You always helped me.in time 
past; help:me now in my-hour.of sorest peed.” 

* Dhe right to do,sois_no.longer..mine,” he 
replied, sadly, “.Were I.to help you in: this 
delicate matter what. would the world.say ? 
You mast try to. the best.of your. life.as 
it stands; any attempt on), t of the 





woman, to free herself from galling, fetters 
of an unbappy marriage. generally exd in 


,met. his match, 
to yon, Violet, how could you consent to.marry |eithes 


bringing .ebloguy upon her name. 
counsel yem to be patient.” 

‘‘At least will you try to forgive me for my 
wrong jadgment of you in the pas:?” sue aaid, 
imploringly. . 
‘**T have already forgiven you,” he replied, 
gently, although he was far too loyal to -him- 
self and her to allow the pent-up flood of love 
and tenderness in his heart to find vent in 
words. * I must leave you now,’ he con- 
tinued, “and I cannot tell when it will be,our 
lot to meet.again. Meanwhile, strive to.bea: 
your cross bravely,.and remember that, if you 
seek it.in the rightdirection, strength will_bo 
granted te you.” ’ f 

With werious stormy passions contending 
forthe mastery.in his breast Kenneth Grabam 
went.out from the presence of the woman ho 
still Jove®, and who had succeeded in Wadi- 
cating her conduct in his sight. Halfway 
down the wide stone staircase, guarded by 
-senlptured sphinxes on either side, he met the 
QOomte.de Beauville inthe act of coming up. 

The latter's, sang-froid seldom deserted him, 


I can only 


but his, pale;.face certainly turned a.shade 
paler on beboldivg euch an enexpecied via‘tor. 
& A$ Be. G. ” he said,.aivily, as he 


held. ous his band which the: other failed to 
notice, “ To what.are we indebted for such 
@ pleasant. surprise? ’’ , 

“ Liar and_paltroon,” returned the, barrister, 
in clear, distinet tones that:made themgelves 
heard all too plainly; ‘‘ mine has heen the task 
to .aequatat your wife of the. decaption. you 
practised..npon.ker previous to. her marriage. 
Go. upstairs, .and comfort her now.if. your un- 
blushing villainy-will permit of your doing, so.”” 

“You have been making mischief betwean 
ut, then?” hesaid with a cynical shrug of his 
expressive shoulders; “but it is in the way 
of your prafesaion.to do that, is it not, mon 
ami?” 

“If you wish to keep a whole akin you. will 
allow..me .to .pasa .without any. further, re- 
marks,” rejoined Kenneth, with a caricgs 
twitching: about the corners.of hia firmly,elosed 
lips. 

PY Gentlemen. do. not fight. with ‘their. fists,”’ 
said the Gomte de Beanville, caolly ; ‘‘ bnt. if 
ou feel yourself aggrieved.and wish. for.satis- 
Teotion T shall bahappy to meet you. to-morrev 
in the Boils de Boulogne.” 2. 

“T object on, principle to fight duel,” sasd 
the other, ‘In my. opinion duelling is only a 

lite form of marder, sanctioned by.man’s 

aws, not by Heaven's. But I will unmssk 
ou in the face of society, and let all the world 
ow what muddy channels blue. blood may 
course through, ore the end of.another 
week.” 

*: Your moral courage donbiless exceeds your 
physical daring since you refuse,to fight,” .od- 
served. the Oomte, with a decided -snesr, 

The-werds wore bardly out of his mouth ere 
Kenneth Graham bad closed with him,.and 
the two men -half.slipped, half-rolled to the 
bottom of the staircase in a firm, embrace. 
Kenneth was the first to pick himself up, and 
then the Comte de Beanville knew thai hehad 
The Frenchman did nojdack 

steongth or courage, bat he was quite 
unable to. defend. biméelf against the other's 
vigerets etfeek. The shori, thick cane that 
Kenneth cacried for once-in its life saw active 
sorvice.ae it descended, time after time, upon 
the sheuiders of his antagonist. Half,a-score cf 
-lacqueys, attracted by the noise, hurried to,the 
aasiatamce of their master, but a single blow 
trom. Kenneth’s strong atm sent them spin- 
ning back against the wall.one after another in 
rapid sudcession. He had not intended to 
ceoate such. a soene, but bis blood was up,.and 
the Comte .de Beauville’s. sneering remarks 
had done the ress. 


Not until he was thoroughly exhausted,did | . 
he take bis departure, leaving the cave behind | 
him as asowecnir of.his.visit. In his own betel, | 


-with,his own @ervenis looking on, bed the 
Gonate de Beanville,raceived,.as the reward, of 


his. saerite).or-ratber demerits, a sonnd.sxd | 


well-bessoared. thrashing. 





He bept Bis,room for.several.days atter that i 
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occurrence, bnt he could not prevent the 
humiliating affair from becoming known to 
the fashionable world, and creating a great 
deal of amusement. The change in his young 
wife's manner towards him, however, he 
deemed the worst blow of all, for it was not 
likely to heal. 





CHAPTER V. 


Sunnuiewt and song came flooding into 
Violet’s luxuriously farnished Gressing-room 
one bright spring morning, but they failed to 
swaken any echo of gladness in her breast. 
Upon the spirits of a really happy, healthy 
being such things act like champagne, the 
mood we are in veally swaying us to-laughter 
or tears more than any external influence. 

Kenneth Graham’s revelation of the 
treachery to which she. had been subjected 
by her husband and mother had effectually 
prevented her from trying any longer to culti- 
vate liking a respect for the man whose name 
she bore, even while she felt.a sad satisfaction 
imknowing that..her former lover had never 
in word or deed been faithless to her. 

The Comte, de Beauville had recovered from 
the effects of his thrashing. He strenuously 
attempted to prevent the most.indirect a)iusion 
to it, especially when Violet was present, re- 
carding him with serene,.contemptuous eyes 
that he never dared to meet in their clear, 
steaily glance. 

Since his dishonourable conduct had become 
knownto her, Violet had at least escaped the 
annoyance of her husband’s ceaseless atten- 
tious and imperious claims upon her affections. 
fe could but perceive that love, after what 
had occurred, was out of the question between 
them, and he treated her, as.a general rule, 
with distant courtesy, although what it-cost 
him to maintain such an attitude towards her 
she never knew. 

Sometimes, goaded by her silent contempt, 
he would become passionate. and abusive, in- 
dulging in all kinds of taunting remarks and 
reflections ; but their usual bearing partodk 
rvore of -well-bred’ reserve and indifference 
than anything else. 

Lady Montagu had experienced & great deal 
ot aueasiness on hearing of the encounter 
that had taken place in Paris between her son- 
inJaw and Kenneth Graham. 

The interview that the latter insisted on 
having with her later on, when he demanded 
ths return of his intercepted letters, and -re- 
proached her sternly for the part she had 
pe towards him, did not tend to reassure 

er. 

She was thankful to reflect that the chanrel 
Jay between her and Violet, even while she 
dreaded ‘the arrival of a letter, echoing Ken- 
meth Graham’s reproaches, But Violet 
prondly retrained from ‘all useless complaint 
or invective, and Lady Montagu respected ber 
danghter’s absolute silence far too much to 
bresk it, while she determined to avoid meet- 
ing her until the storm had in a measure blown 
over. 

She had cherished the fond delusion ‘that 
tae young Wwarrister, on hearing of Violet's 
marriage, would efface her image from his 
neart without more ado, and look in some 
o her direction for a wife. Not once had she 
thought him capable of exposing her plans and 
working so much mischief. 

: Violet sat in front of her glass brooding, as 
ehe frequently did now, over the bondage that 
grew more hateful to her each day that'she was 
called upon to endure it. 

A fierce impatience of her present life, and all 
counected with it, had-taken possession of her, 
and entirely altered the tone of her gentle, tract- 
able nature for the time being. The artless, im. 
pulsive, happy girl of days gone by had changed 
into & lovely woman, whose knowledge of ‘the: 
world had been gained in the schoohof ‘suffer- 
ingvand experience, where, if the teaching ‘is 
thorough, the fees are unurually high, , 

‘The saddest fate that can befall any haman 
‘being is that which dooms them ‘to pass their 


‘Sxistence in the society of one towards whom 


they entertain a sentiment bordering closely 
upon hatred; and such a fate had befallen 
Violet, bringing thick and misty gloom into 
what should have been the glad springtide of 


life, 

The Comte de Beauville was really the 
author of all the misery that Kenneth Grakam 
and she herself -had been called upon to en- 
dure. Yet knowing this, she had to meet him 
day by:day, to go out into society with him, 
and constantly to endure his presence. The 
intenee longing for freedom that underlay all 
her icy self-control was working its way to the 
surface though, and threatened soon to. take 
some definite form. At least it was in her 
power to go far. away from her present home 
of splendid misery, and, under an assumed 
name, earn own living in comparative 
peace and happiness among strangers. 

She was turning the subject over in her 
mind for the ‘hundredth time, when her maid 
informed ‘her: that a»woman, named Marie 
Durand, wished to see her. 

“ What dees her business with me consist 
of, Felicie? ” inquired the Gomtesse. 

“ She will not#ay,” replied the: maid ; “but 
she is’ most. earnest in her aequewt tobe -2d- 
mitted tothepresence of madame ; possibly it 
is charity that she requires.” 

*¢ Vell her-to come in,’ said Violet ;and then 
a thin, dark-eyed, middle-aged Frenchwoman, 
with the wan, earnest sprrituel/c expression so 
frequently to be seen upon the faces of women 
belonging to the lowerclassesin Bwance, entered 
the roona, 

‘* What-can Ido for you?” inquired Violet 
kindly, as the door closed upon the retreating 

of ‘the:maid, 

* Madame la Comtesse, for myself I require 
nothing,’ said the woman in that inimitable 
tone which is at once free, confident,and.defer- 
ential. ‘‘Itis for the sake ‘of others that I 
have tried so hard to gain with you this 
morning upon a matter of life ordeath. You 
are, I know, far too good, too.noble, to betray 
the secret that I am about te reveal to you.” 

‘*'You may confide in me without any fear 
as to the result,” rejoined Vielet, wonderingly. 
‘What secret of moment could this strange 
woman bave-to:impart ? 

‘Tg it known to you:thatthe Comte de-Beau- 
ville, your husband, belongs to. a secret society 
called ‘Le Rayon du Soleil !’ inquired Maria 
Durand, eagerly. 

“ He-may belong to the society you mention 
without my being aware of :it,” replied Violet, 
indifferently. “Many of the.Comte de Beau- 
ville’s private affairs are nnknown:to me,” 

‘‘ The society includes men of every rank:in 
life,” continued the Frenchwoman ; ‘‘and my 
husband, a small shopkeeper, was, some time 
ago, persuaded to:joinit. Of: late he has been 
strangely restless and uneasy in ‘manner, but 
not until lastnight did I learn ‘the real cause 
for his unusual behaviour. Then he talked in 
hie ‘sleep, and I pieced: the brekem soraps to- 
gether till the dreadfal truth stood clearly 
revealed tome, The Comte de Beauville has 
transgressed against the rales:of the society, 
+he-was proved a traitor to the-eanve it seeks 
to propagate, and the penalty ts. death, 
drew lots, it appears, to see who should 
out the sentence, aud the lot :féll:to-my hus- 
band’s share. He is a quiet, peaceable man ; 
and —— —e —, to. shed blood 

reys greatly-upon his mind.”’ 

: “Did you ascertain ifany time had been ap- 
pointed for the assassluation?’’ Violet: in- 
quired, with a strange gleam as of firein her 
dark eyes. 

“Yes, the Comte is to: beshot to-night:on his 
sway home from the opera-houte,’’ rejoined her 
‘companion. “And now, dearestlady, you:who 
are known to be so good and igensrous, will 
you wern him of ‘his danger, and beseech him 
to leave Paris at once without revealing to him 
the source from :which you bhavegained your 
information? »Since I have endeavoured -to 


Save — husband-from death, will:you in:turn 


do: all-you can'to shield: mine from :injury-or 
detection? Youowill wememberithat he .is 





‘bound to obey the comniandwet the ‘society: if 


he would not bring down upon himeelf a 
similar.sentence.” 

“I will do the best I can,.under the circum- 
stances,” said Violet, . reassuringly; ‘and I 
will certainly keep your husband’sname in the 
background; no barm shall. accrue to him 
through your disclosure. Does -he know of 
your visit tome this:morning ?”’ 

“ Certainly not!’ replied Madame Durand 
‘“‘T feared to increase his perplexity by letting 
him know that he had unwittingly betrayed 
such an important secret. I determined to 
come here cn my own responsibility, .and.do 
my best to prevent the terrible deed. under 
contemplation from ever taking place.” 

‘¢ And you were quite right ; you have acted 
very wisely, and I am grateful to you for what 
you have done!” said Violet, taking. a.small 
gold cross from her dressing-case as she spoke, 
and placing it in the other woman's hand. 
“ You mast accept this as:a little memento of 
what: has ‘just passed between us, and now you 
may safely leave the whole affair to me, I 
shail know best how to eortduct it.” 

Marie Darand uttered afew words.of heart - 
felt gratitude, bent. dowmto kiss Violet's hand 
im her swift, graceful French fashion, and then. 
discreetly vanished from the reom. Left to 
herself, Violet locked»the door to prevent 
interruption, while a sensation of:mi awe 
and lurid gladness overpowered ‘her, .as.the 
means by which her leng-desired freedom 
might speedily be obtained stood plainly re- 
vealed before her. ’ 

She had: but to turn.adeaf ear to Marie 
Durand’s statement to Jet circumstances 
develop themselves without any interferenco 
on her part, and before the dawn of. another 
morning the-man who baddcheatedandtrioked 
her into becoming his wife-would have ceased 
to exist. 

Toremain passive and:inactive,, to, uéter 10 
word of warning to: the doamed man would be 
merely a negative. crime, afterall, whispered 
an evil voicey while his eruel.conduet towards 
her really justified such # reprisal. Did not 
the freedom for ~which her seul pined and 
thirsted depend almost entixely upon it? 

Bet, on-the other hand, would :not freedom 
itself, purchased at thecost of oneman's death, 
and the other's crime, eventually become * 
more terrible bondege than any that she had 
ever yet- known? If trouble not of her,own 
causing was hard to bear, hew eould she exer 
sustain such.a burden of sin and. remorse 2s 
must. needs descend upon her, if she allowed 
the Comtede-Beauville to go blindly to.mect 
bis tate ? 

Hour after hour she paced reatleasly up and 
down the room, regardless of ‘the flight .of 
time, while: hatred.and forgiveness, duty.end 
inclination, alternately stroggled within ber for 
the mastery. 

Bhe was -hard pressed, indeed, when ike 
words that Kenneth Graham had .speken on 
the occasion of their last meeting recurred to 
her with startling clearness. ‘‘ Strive tabear 
your cross bravely, and remember that, if yeu 
only seek it in the right direction, strength 


/ will be granted unto you. 


Tempted, storm-tossed, utterly weary, she 
threw herself upon her: knees and sought that 
higher aid by. means of whichto many quit 


-vietories are daily won, while its absence 
serves to.account for so:many inglorious: de- 


teats, 
The struggle ‘was over, and Violet shad 
decided upon ber course of action before: abe 
rose:from that supplicant position. She felt 
tired:and exhansted; for the mental conic 
bad-been.a -long one ;2but there was a quic:, 
restful fervour of peace and happiness: withic 
her beart to which she had been-a ‘stranger 
aince the days of her untronbledgithheed. 

The Comte de Beauville ne dro ithe 
ivory-backed brush-he held indue when 
his wife entered his dressing-room that ever- 
ing. Not once a-year was she in the habit of 
paying a visit to her husband's apartments. 
“Henri, it will be advisable for yon to:alter 





r plans and stay-away from the opera: to- 


Tight "she began, quietly, onda 1 
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‘* Indeed!” he replied, with a swift, inquir- 
ing glance, “It is something new for you to 
evince any interest in my engagements, May 
I ask why you wish me to lose such a good 
representation of Faust, with Nillson as Mar- 
guerite, ma belle femme ? ”’ 

‘* Because, if you go, it will be at the risk of 
your life,” she continued, briefly explaining 
the plot against him that had bee2 brought 
under her notice, but taking care to suppress 
the names of those immediately concerned in 
it. The Comte de Beauville’s face grew deadly 
pale as she proceeded. He knew the full ex- 
tent of the danger that surrounded him. 

“That cursed society again,” he muttered, 
peevishly, “How I wish that I had never 
joined it. I shall have to leave Paris at once, 
since those fellows have got their knife into me 
for betraying some of their far-fetched impos- 
sible plans, and bringing them under the notice 
of the Government. How did this news reach 
— ” he continued, turning sharply upon his 
v 

‘Tam not at liberty to reveal the name of 
‘my informant,” she rejoined. “In return for 
the information given, I promised to keep that 
strictly secret.” 

‘I wonder that you, of all people, should 
exert yourself to rescue me from such an un- 
desirable fate,” he remarked, with an un- 

easant smile. ‘‘ You care less than nothing 

or me, and my death wonld serve to release 
‘you from a Hae that you have always 
more or less disliked.” 

* You have forfeited all right to expect either 
love or liking from me,” said Violet, proudly ; 
“ bat when everything else has been blown to 
the winds, duty between a husband and wife 
‘still remain. Hence the warning that you 
‘have jast received from my lips; no other 
motive would have induced me to open them.” 

He regarded her for a moment in mute 
‘amazement ; a woman who placed duty before 
everything else was a new revelation to him. 

“Yours is a noble nature, Violet,’ he 
remarked, in a less mocking-tone, ‘ and I wish 
from my heart that you cared more for me. 
Are we always to remain apart by reason of 
the deception I helped to practise upon you 
previous to our marriage? Oannot you afford 
to overlook it when you remember the passion- 
‘ate love that prompted me to sacrifice even my 
honour rather than allow you to drift away 
from me for ever ?” 

“ Love without honour is but a poor gift to 
place at ee feet,” said Violet, as she 
turned to depart. ‘The past contains that 
which must always serve as a barrier between 
us, although I shall continue to fill my position 
as your wife, and the duties that 

tion entails upon me to the best advantage.” 

The Comte de Beauville did not go to the 
opera that night, and he left Paris early the 
next morning, thereby exonerating Marie 
Darand’s husband from the painful task 
im upon him by his superiors. 

eanwhile in England things were not going 
with Kenneth Graham. Intense 


wal 
’ application to work as aremedy against useless 


regrets and memories full of pain, nightly 
‘brews of strong green tea, and the excessive 
use of wet towels, had resulted in a serious 
attack of brain fever. As he slowly crept back 
to life and consciousness it was only to ascer- 
‘tain from the doctor that many months must 

et elapse ere he handled another brief, while 

is enfeebled brain would prevent him from 
attacking anything more abstruse than a three- 
volume novel. The fickle world was already 
beginning to forget him, other men were 
crowding into his vacant place, and his cup of 
bitterness fairly ran over when the birth of 
Lord Fossilton’s son and heir was announced 
te him at the request of that ancient and 
‘highly delighted nobleman through the useful 
medium of the penny post. 





CHAPTER VI. 
Ir is possible for a man to be brave as a lion 
in one , and yet at the same time to be 
guilty of absolute cowardice in another. The 





Comte de Beanville’s state of mind subsequent 
to the unpleasant warning conveyed to him by 
his wife served to prove the truthfulness of 
this assertion beyond the reach of doubt, 

It would have troubled him but little had 
he been called upon to fight a duel with 
another man, or even to meet an acknowledged 
enemy openly upon the field of battle. But 
the knowledge that a slouching, determined, 
stealthy figure might be following him wher- 
ever he went, waiting its opportunity to take 
his life, not from any motive of personal 
hatred or revenge, but as the instrument used 
by calm, passionless, abstract justice to accom- 
plish its ends, told fearfully upon his nerves, 
- the long, glowing days of summer fleeted 


y: 

Such a mysterious, shadowy foe could not be 
grappled with, or even guarded against. The 
attack must lorce come when it was least 
expected, and the vague uncertainty, the con- 
stant dread connected with it, rendered it 
doubly barassing. 

Never caring to remain long in one place, 
he bade fair to become aj‘ globe-trotter ” of 
the most appraved type. Asa rule, he shunned 
the great cities, and chose out-of-the-way 
towns and villages for his temporary resi- 
dence, until Violet thought there could hardly 
be a dreamy, old-world, w-haunted look 
upon the continent still unknown to them. 

And yet zo where he would the Comte de 
Beauville was obliged to acknowledge to him- 
self the futile nature of all his precautions 
against discovery. Had he not sat in the 
council from which his own sentence had pro- 
ceeded helping to jadge others? Could he fail 
to remember with what vigilant, unwearied 
skill and deliberate purpose each marked man 
had been traced by the emissaries of the 
society and sent to his last account? It was 
but a matter of time, he told himself, some- 
times with a shrug, and yet he did his utmost 
to extend the span of life still remaining to 
him by throwing his enemies off the scent and 
doubling, like some hunted thing, when the 
yelling pack is close upon it. 

One benefit at least had accrued to him 
since his banishment from Paris, owing to the 
fiat issued against him by the secret society. 
Violet perceiving the wretchedness of the life 
he was compelled to lead, and the effect it pro- 
duced upon him, grew kinder and less reserved 
in her bearing towards him. Urged by com- 

assion she strove to aid and reassure the 

usband she had never loved, as the dread of 
eqganenr oo yet — upon him, and 
he was grateful to her for the forgiveness and 
clemency thus displayed. 

He became suspicious of almost everyone 
with whom the course of daily life brought 
him in contact. wn wife, upon whom 
he had once practi such a cruel piece of 
deceit, was the only being that he allowed him- 
self to place absolute confidence in; her 
pang had been proved beyond the reach of 

ou 

Violet assented to all his frequently altered 

lans, and after wandering from place to place 

‘or nearly a year, living meanwhile in a chronic 
state of packing and unpacking, much to the 
disgust of Violet’s French maid, the Comte 
— a desire to revisit Nice, then in the 
full glory of its flower-crowned summer, 
hey only been there a week when he fell 
ill of a low, nervous fever, the result of a long- 
continued mental strain and unreat. 

A vigorous constitution might have sur- 
mounted sucn an illness, but the Comte de 
Beauville had abused his in years gone by. 
and he had no reserve fand of strength to fall 
back upon in time of sickness. The doctors 
who were called in looked grave, and gave 
provokingly ambiguous answersto all qu 
put to them by Violet a patient's 
condition, He might recover, they said, but 
the fever had taken such firm hold of him that 
the result was extremely doubtfal. 

The Comte de Beauville’s clear, penetrating 
aman, that it was so difficult to hoodwink, 


told him that he was d . In 
its purpose, an 





the easy, luxurious life that be loved ao well 
was slipping away from him hour by hour. 

One day, when the fever had reduced him to 
@ mere shadow of his former self, Violet sat 
by her husband’s bedside, watching him as he 
lay there in troubled, unquiet sleep. She was 
in constant attendance upon him now, since 
he looked to her for everything, and grew 
fretfal if she absented herself from him for 
ever so short a time. 

He roused her from the sad reverie into 
which she had fallen by starting up saddenly 
in bed, and exclaiming,— 

“ Violet. Violet, why don't you drive them 
away ? They won't go at my bidding. Don't 

ou see them standing there, with that hate- 

1 smile of triumph on their evil faces? 
They will madden me! Why do you let them 
stand all round the bed waiting for the end? 
Have you no pity, that you can look calmly 
on without making an effort to rescue me 
from them ?” 

“There is nothing here to alarm you, 
Henri,” she said, soothingly, as she tock his 
hot, dry hand in her own soft, cool one. “‘ You 
have been dreaming, and your sick fancy has 
conjured up all those dreadful phantems.” 

‘*Perhaps so,” he replied, a little ashamed 
of the emotion he had displayed, as conscious- 
ness reasserted itself within him ; ‘‘ but it was 
a fearful dream. Violet, my old nurse, a pea- 
sant woman, brimful of quaint fancies and 
superstitions, once told me that when a man 
is about to die, ail the deeds of his past life 
take bodily form and stand around him—the 
ic deeds as angels, the bad ones as demons. 

thought just now that the events of my life 
had taken personal shape, and were gathering 
round me; but there were no angels among 
them. No, not one!” 

Fall of pity and compassion Violet strove 
to relieve him, and to draw his spirit up to 
those pure heights that she herself had reached 
by means of earnest, helpful, persuasive words. 
He listened to all that she said without making 
any sarcastic comment upon it. 

‘You are the only star that lightens the 
darkness of my life, Violet,’ he remarked, pre- 
sently. ‘I won you by unfair means, but you 
have never failed in allegiance or wifely dut 
towards me, and when I am gone you will 
that I have done what little I could to atone 
for the wrong inflicted upon you in the past. 
You cannot hide the truth from me. I know 
that I am dying, and that I have made a fatal 
mistake in living for self and the world alone. 
The last page has been turned, and there is 
nothing more to be done save to write ‘ Finis’ 
at the bottom of it.” 

He fell asleep again with Violet’s hand still 
firmly clasped in his, and Violet, worn out by 
constant vigils, felt herself growing dull and 
drowsy. She made an effort to keep herself 
awake, bot tired nature asserted its rights in 
spite of her, and her head fell back against 
the cushions of her chair in deep, dreamless 
slumber. 7 

When she awoke she was in her own room, 
with the sun streaming in dusty beams 
through the bars of the green venetian blind, 
and the sceut of lilac and mignonette from the 
garden below pervading the breeze that kissed 
her forehead. . 

“How did I come here?’ she said, quickly, 
as she rose fiom the couch on which they had 
placed her. ‘‘ Why did yoa remove me from 
the sick room, Felicie ?’’ 

‘‘ There, madame, the Comte de Beanville is 
no more,” replied the woman, with a sob. 
“He passed away quietly enough in his sleep, 
and we had not the heart to wake you, you 
were so weary. Alas! if seems but the other 
day that you were married, snd he stood by 


you looking so handsome, so gallant, so de- 


voted, and now he is dead!” 

Freedom had at length been neues to 
Violet, freedom that she could avail herself of 
without a shadow of remorse. 


Lady Montagu was in town when the news | 
reached her, and, 


of her son-in-law's death 
without being requeated to do so, she im- 
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mediately started for Nice to 
daughter. atl 

No better opportunity for a reconciliation 
between them would ever occur, she told her- 
self, triumphantly. Now that Violet was 
enjoying the fruits of her mother’s deep-lsid 
scheme in the shape of the Comte de Beau- 
ville’s ample fortune, without the drawback of 
the individual himself, she could surely afford 
to pardon such an exemplary parent for any 
sentimental sorrow inflicted upon her for her 
own good at an earlier period. 

Her ladyship was somewhat taken aback 
thongh by Violet’s cool greeting, and the ab- 
sence of all demonstrative woe that distin- 
guished her from other mourners. 

She had quite expected to find a very helpless 
orthodox young widow, existing in an atmo- 
ephere of tears and black crape, who would 
require to be taken in tow by a clever, 
managing mother. proud to own the rich and 
lovely Comtesse as her child, and not unwilling 
to assume the direction of her affairs. 

It hardly pleased her so well to be confronted 
instead by a gracefal, self-posseseed woman, 
clad in simple black, her coils of wavy brown 
hair undisfigured by any monument of ugli- 
ness in the shape of a widow’s cap. 

“ You need hardly have put yourself to the 
fatigue of such a long, tiring journey, mamma,” 
Violet remarked, as they sat opposite to each 
other in the pretty drawing-room. “I have 
managed very well, so far; and now that the 
funeral is over and the will read little remains 
to be done.” 

‘*My dear child, do you suppose that any 
amount of fatigue wonld prevent me from 
doing my duty, especially on such a mournful 
occasion as the present one?” said Lady 
Montagu, effasively. ‘‘Who more fit to be 
with you in your hour of bereavement than 
or own mother? I should have been here 

efore only I stayed in Paris for a day or two, 
just to get some decent mourning dresses from 
Worth’s.” 

Violet’s delicate upper-lip curled almost im- 
perceptibly as she heard the cause that had 
a to delay her sympathetic parent on the 
road. 

“Mamma, I think it will be best for us to 
come to an understanding with each other at 
once,” she said, firmly, ‘I am acquainted 
with the part you took in separating me from 
Kenneth Graham, and palming off a falsehood 


join her 


upon me in order to serve your own ends with 


the assistance of one now dead. I have for- 
given him, I am also willing to forgive you; 
but we can never again be to each other what 
many who stand in the same relation can claim 
to be, with regard to mutual love and confi- 
dence. All that is at an end for ever.” 

“You are an ungratefal girl,” replied her 
fadyship, indignantly. ‘‘But for me you 
would not be occupying your present enviable 
seer and if your obstinate attachment to 

at unfortunate young barrister compelled me 
to resort to subterfage in order to get you mar- 
ried to the Comte de Beauville you were the 
most to blame. A pretty thing it would have 
been for you had you become Mrs. Graham, 
pe rd — = a Ls ene mpeg man who is now 

‘om softening of the brain, or some 
dreadfal thing {of that kind, You ought to 
thank me for what I did then instead of using 
such wicked, undutitul expressions.” 

‘I cannot thank you for changing the cur- 
rent of my life sorely against my will, and 
causing me years of misery,” said her 
daughter, sadly, ‘‘and I would far rather have 
married Kenneth Graham, my first and only 
love, in spite of either poverty or sickness 
awaiting us in the future. Bat it is worse 
than useless to dwell any longer upon such 
topics,” 

“Of course you will return to England with 
me, for the present, pending the legal business 


that may not be settled for some months 
pe "remarked her ladyship authorita: 


“No,” say Violet, “I have already 
formed my plans, and I cannotalter them, 1 
have been sorely tried of late, and I need rest 


for both mind and body, more complete rest 
and retirement than I could possibly have in 
Park.lane, Iam going as a boarder to my old 
convent - school near Brussels. They have 
willingly agreed to take me, and I start to- 
morrow for the dear old place where some of 
my happiest days were spent.’’ 

* Perhaps when you are there you will take 
the veil,’ said Lady Montagu, with angryirony, 
mortified beyond measure to learn how com- 
pletely her daughter had parsed away from 
her control. ‘You seem to manage your 
affairs so even without aid or advice from 
those most intimately connected with you.” 

“No, I shall not take the veil,” returned 
Violet, calmly. I only want time to recruit 
my shattered nerves and health in perfect 
seclusion before taking up my proper position 
in the world again.” 

‘It is a ridiculous idea,” said her mother 
stiffly, ‘‘ but I suppose you must be allowed to 
do as youlike now. By the way, Violet, your 
husband, as you are perhaps aware, was 
generous enough to add five hundred a-year 
to my ridiculously small income during his life- 
time. I am natarally anxious to know if his 
death will cause any difference, or serve to 
alter existing arrangements.” 

** No, not where you are concerned,” replied 
Violet. “Any advantages that you have 
hitherto reaped from my marriage, mamma, 
you will continue to enjoy. I have itin my 
power to promise you this.” 

‘‘ And a great deal besides,” thought Lady 
Montagu, as she swept away to her ‘room, 
feeling both indignant and disappointed at the 
unexpected turn affairs had taken. ‘He has 
left her enormously rich, and she may just as 
well pay Worth for those dresses I ordered of 
him the other day. The dress she is wearing 
herself might have been put together by the 
coachman, for all the style there is in it.” 





CHAPTER VII. 


Farrarut to her word Violet betook herself 
on the following day to the white-walled con- 
vent near Brussels, standing in the centre of 
its large shady flower-scented garden—a little 
world apart from that larger one in which she 
had gained so much dearly-bought experience. 

Violet had always been a favourite with the 
Reverend Mother and the Sisters during her 
school-days, and now they petted and made 
much of her as a boarder. The calm, peacefal 
consecrated life they led, with its simple round 
of duties and relaxations, tended to soothe and 
strengthen her weary spirit, and prepare her 
once more to take her part in the active throb- 
bing drama of existence going on beyond the 
convent . 

The Comte de Beanville had done what he 
could to recompense her for past injuries by 
making Violet one of the richest widows in 
France. Two of his estates and a princely 
income were bequeathed to her in his will, to 
the profound and loudly-expressed indigna- 
tion of the de Beauville family, who were 
compelled to look on and see themselves 
robbed, as they termed it, by an Englishwoman 
who had gained such an ascendency over their 
deceased relative by means of her lovely face 
and soft, winning ways. The true version of 
the story was never revealed to them, and so 
they enjoyed their own highly original one to 
the end. 

Violet had not been long at the convent 
when she received a visit from the Marchioness 
of Creamshire, That kind-hearted, stately old 
dame had never ceased to evince 2 deep in- 
terest in her godchild’s welfare, and she gladly 
availed herself of such a good opportunity for 
a long uninterrupted conversation with the 
young widow. 

Inquiries after mutaal acquaintances, and a 
detailed account of all the events that had tran- 
spired since their last meeting, kept them 
fully oconpied at first, Then the question 
that had so mag aie hoverirg upon Violet's 
lips found vent in words 





“Do you know if Mr, Graham is better?” 


she inquired, falteringly. ‘I have not read 
anything about him in the papers lately.”’ 

* He is better, poor fellow” said the Mar. 
chioness compassionately, ‘‘but he is still far 
from being strong or well. I went to see him 
the other day before leaving home, and I found 
him a perfect wreck, quite unable as Pe to 
resume his professional work, which is falling 
sadly in arrears. He was always a favourite 
of mine, you know,” she continued, ‘‘ and your 
mother and I have never been quite so friendly 
together, Violet, since she gave him his conge 
in such a peremptory manner when he was no 
longer heir to his uncle’s title and estate. 
You were very young at the time, but I think 
you were wrong in allowing yourself to be so 
easily persuaded into renouncing your first 


lover.” 
“IT was not ed, I was duped, de- 
ceived, misled,” she replied, sorrowfully; 


‘‘ otherwise I should have remained true to 
Kenneth Graham, and our lives would not 
have been the severed, blighted, unsatisfacte: 
things they are now. Do not judge me un 
you know all.” 

The Marchioness listened intently to Violet's 
account of her second engagement, and the 
various motives that had led up to her mar- 
riage with the Comte de Beauville. When it 
came to an end she drew the slender girlish 
form nearer to her, with a motherly, pityin 
air that Lady Montagu was incapable 
assuming, while she kissed the sweet tremn. 
lous upturned face, 

‘My poor child,” she said, gently, “you 
have, indeed, been the victim of other people’s © 
unprincipled schemes. And yet I am glad to 
know that you did not willingly inflict so much 
pain upon Kenneth Graham when you re- 
jected him in favour of the Uomte de Beauville. 
It always perplexed and grieved me to think 
of such cruel, mercenary conduct in connec- 
tion with my.little Violet. It seems hard, 
indeed, that another barrier should have arisen 
between you in place of the one just re- 
moved,” 

“What do you mean? Is Mr. Graham about 
to be mai ?” said Violet, quickly. 

‘Oh, dear, no, marriage is about the last 
idea likely to occur to him,” rejoined the elder 
woman, with asmile, “I allude to your large 
fortune, Violet, which must always prevent you 
from coming together as man and wife. Ken- 
neth Graham is far too proud to marry anyone 
possessed of more wealth than he can la 
claim to himself, especially when that wealth 
formerly belonged to a successful rival. I ven- 
tured to sound him upon the subject, and I 
found him inexorable.” 

“TI ought not so much as to think of forming 
fresh ties yet,” said Violet, with a vivid blash; 
‘but, dear godmother, don’t you fancy that 
after a time he will relent and woo me again, 
in spite of my fortune, if he really cares for 
me ” 

“T fear that it will always be a stumbling- 
block in the way of your happiness,” said the 
Marchioness, dabiously. ‘‘ He will never be 
persuaded to overlook it. It may seem an ex- 
treme thing to say, but I almost wish that you 
had been left poor instead of rich at your hus- 
band’s death; then Kenneth would have sought 
you out at once, and I believe that he only re- 
quires some lasting stimulus to restore him to 
health and strength again.” 

The Marchioness of Creamshire’s visit sup- 
plied Violet with plenty of food for reflection, 
and it was remarked by the inmates of the 
convent that she became unusually quiet and 
thoughtfal after it, as if she were revolving 
some important project in her mind, 

Sorrow and suffering had tended to quell 
her former high spirits, and make her feel 
prematurely grave andold. But one day. as 
she stood in the sunlit garden, gathering t 
sheaves of fragrant dew-drenched white 

for a church festival, it smote upon her like a 
sudden revelation that she was still in the 
very heyday of youth and health, ee ro 
might yet be waiting for her somewhere in the 
golden future—happiness rich and deep enough 





to make her forget the mournful past, 
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The bright sunshine, the fresh morning 
breeze, the -waving boughs all seemed to im- 
the ‘glad fact upon ber. It was ‘like 
tioking ins deep dranght of joyous uew life ; 
at she never forgot that wouderful moment, 
The quiet routive ofthe convent began to 
pall: «mpon her. and, her health being 
thereuzhly recruited, Vidlat took leave of'the 
sbveltering home and the kindly hearts it. con- 
tained, andreturned to England.for the first 
time since her marriage. 

For’ the sake of peace and quictness she 
made her bome with Lady Montegn in Park- 
lane. “On ‘the day after her return she went 
slore to-'the-office of ‘Messrs. Mitchell and 
Pixyward, ‘the family edlicitors, and had a 
jong interview with the’ principal. ‘To ‘that 
good, but short-tempered man she unfolded a 
prepasttion that world have canged his ‘hair to 
stand on-end bad te not for several years 
past’ been’ “in “the bebit of-wearing: one of 
Trnefitt'’s most elaborate wigs. 

Kenneth Gratranttooking wearily outthrough 
the-witttows of the sitting-room inthe Temple, 
had jaat arrived at the conclusion’ that‘fife for 
bew-was'as' dull-ati grey an wfhair as ‘the 
murky ®! evi. He could neither die 
mem get-svéH plegal work was out of the ques- 
tiny when His head ached and became confased 
itbe-at anything that required clove 
rhonght atd steady attention, while the very 
wisnto recover, paye for the sake‘of regaining 
nre-own prestige, Had been takeu from him 
with Violet. 

“He wae leaning forward, in s drooping, des- 
white sup- 
pertieghithead,.and“ Sertor Resartus” lying 
nestected at his feet, when the door open 
geathy, add Violet entered the room. 

“To his astonished eyes her bright, delicate 
neutity ‘losked more flower-like ‘thau ever, 
ving tothe soft/Gark ‘dress, finished? off at 
reront wtidewrist with creamy lace ruffles, that 
+he-ovore, 

© Vielett” he extlaimed, electrified into 
si7dden animation, “‘ My Violet!" 

and ‘then, before either of them knewexactly 
wha‘ had ,the was kneéling béside 
bim, While his arm-enciteled her in 2 tender, 
sent -em brace, 

“Woa-ought not to have come,” he -said, 
at length, half-ashamed to think how the de- 
Hivhtful fact of her-prévence had thrown him 
ofvhie guard, “ Violet, my love, this brief spell 
‘ftintenee bappiness can ‘only lead to the pain 
at ae puting ware agua? 

*eWhyemast-we- part n? “she inquired, 
calunby, while that long, muscular arm still 
eocircled her slender waist, and Kenneth felt 
nnat she was making hay of all bis stern reso- 


‘“* Your large fortune avd my wretched 
health are the impedithents in our way,” he 
sald, sadly bat firmly. “Dear, it will be 
better for us to live far apart ‘since friends we 
cammet be, end lovers we may not be through 
vné force of ciroumetance.” 

“Your health will soon improve when I am 
your wuree;” rejeined Violet, with-a smile fall 
ot -hid@en meaning. “As ‘to the other ob- 
-eacle, my fortune, surely you don’t consider 
the four hundred a-year left tome by a maiden 
<mt_ a very disproportionate income; your 
own da farcin advance of it, sir.” 

“Four hundred a-year!” he ted-in- 
ve@ulonsly. ‘I thonght your busband hed 
\ef you mearly the whole of his large fortune 
ts. you, Violet.” 

**Perhaps he 4121" she continued. “ Per- 
hep, having meard froma real friend that a 
certain high«prinetpled barrister had refused 
to be weognetled to me en account of my 

mwoney-bage, 1 made errargements to return 
teem-allto the de Beauville family, who will 
ne-anly too glad te accept them, merely stipu- 
‘wing ‘that they should continue to pay the 
*ve hundeed a-year to my mother that she hes 
been in receipt of ever since my marriage. For 
~sself I bavekept back nothing, in order to 
pender:our-reunion possible. ‘Kenneth, are 
yeu plewed with me for what I have done?” 


you to make it for my sake!” he said, 
btokenly ; but there were tears of happiness 
in his grey eyes the while. It is so sweet to 
find the ove ycu love willing to sactifice sli in 
tarn for the love of you. 

‘“Bat it is all sealed, signed, and sst‘led,” 
she replied, decisively. “‘‘Dear old Mitchell 
neatly went into a fit over it. He could not 
understand such a wild freak on the part of 
his wealthy client. You see, Kenneth, that I 
am not to be got rid of on any terms.” 

*“{ am soch a wreck,” he began, reluctantly, 
“Shall Ibe justified in permitting you to 
share my altered life? My canse.is.a sorry 
one, Violet, for [am compelled to plead against 
my.own happiness.” 

* Be brief, then,” she retorted, Jightly. “TI 
am retained for the defence, and I mean to 
gain the day. I know, that you. will recover, 
Kenneth; at least, you will try to.do so when 
your life means so much te me, and until then 
It will be my delight to act both as nurse and 
doctor to you. I°warn_you that Ishall adopt 
the Kill-or.ctre system. I have a theory 
the effest ‘that women doctors are fer more 
practical than theirmale brethren. Are you 


Lavy: ® Before I engage you, I shoa)d like 
to know what your religion is.” Ccok: “Ob, 
ma’am, I always feels it my duty to be of the 
s3meé réligion asthe family 1’m int”’ 


A CELBBRATED wit ‘was asked why he did 
not marry # young lady to whom he wasmuch 
attached. “I know not,” he:weplied, “ except 
the great.regard: we have for each other.” 

An Avpactovs Docror. — A doctor obliged 
himself to cnrea man's wife, butfailed. “You 
said that you would cure her!’ exclaimed ‘ttre 
indignant husband. ‘* Yes, Teaidso,” ‘ Well, 
why didn’t you?” ‘*Why, my dear sir, 
because ‘she died. If she hadn’t died the 
chances are that she would have lived.” 


Moutriprication.—A few days.ago a teacher, 
whois rather high-flown in his remarks, 
informed his scholars that he did not desire 
them to occupy too much space with small 

in arithmetic, and asked one of 
them if he was. working ‘“ conpactly.” ‘No, 
sir,” replied the lad, ‘‘ I am working maltipli- 
gation.” 


Aran évening tchoo!l for adults in Hornsey, 
“*the horse ”-wae-giyen to the-pupils asa enb- 





wilting to embrace my theory ?” 
“I would much rather embraces you,” he 
replied, suiting the action to.‘the word, 


ou my aceoupt I cannot put from me the 
joy for which I have so long hungered, the 
joy, above all others, of calling 
And since we are to come tagether let it be 


me.” 
“ Tt, I mean our marriage, shall take place 


eyer. “Oh, Kenneth, how much we have to 
be grateful for when we remember that. some 
longing hearts have’ been compelled to dwell 
apart in sorrow and silence for ever.” 

After their marriage, at which Lady Mon- 
tega condescended to be present, Kenneth 
Graham and his bride started for Wales on 
the'r wedding tonr., Mountain air, good diet, 
a devotet nurse, and last, but not least, a mind 
free from care and trouble, did wonders for 
the young barrister in restoring him to health 
and vigour. ‘His opening, h in the first 
cause cebre after bis long illness astonished 
even him-elf. In concise, logical argument, 
persuasive eloquence, and Pangeut wit, it far 


Once more hie feet were firmly planted on the 
bigh-road’that leads to: fame and fortune. 

**Rieherd’s himself again,” he. said to chis 
tsir young wife, who had besn present whan 
the apnen in question was delive-ed. ‘‘I feel 
that I have only to goin and win. You sball 
be*Lady Graham yet, Violet, if, titles are to 
be won by those who work, hard to. dobain 
them.” 

“ Never mind..the. tith,’’.ske replied, .as.she 
stood on tip:tos to kies her;tail husband, ‘I 
could. not possibly be pronder.of my. dear old 
boy.than 1 am at preasnt.: Ob, Kenneth, how 
wise you.were, when, instead of waiting for 
old Lord: Fossiter’s. gonty shoes, you deter- 
mined. to make your own.” 

‘‘ And love supplied the lJaather,” said Ken- 
neth, laughingly, as side by side they descended 
the wide staircase to weleome the guests who 
were even then sssembling under. their hozpit- 
able roof. 

[THE END.] 








FACETLA. 


How to serve a dinner—Eat.it. 

In what way does money resemble gun- 
powder !—It is awfully hard to hold after it 
begins to go off. 

Sczys.—Front of a millinery establishment. 
Tem: “Hallo, Geordie! wha’s yer burry?” 
| Geordie (holding up a box) : “ This is a bonnet 





‘The sacrifice is'too greut; I-cannot allow 


it afore it gacs oot 0’ fashion!” 


*Violet, -after all that you have renounced | 


ou my wife. | 


soon—bachelorfreedom has lost atl cltarm for | 


whenever you like,” said Violet, with downcast . 


surpassed all his previous triumphsof oratory. | 


' ject of compsééition. An agriculenral cottager 
| —one of those who will shortly have a vote— 

set to work with a will, and executed - the 
following :—"* The orsis the noblst of anermals 
and so is the kow. If you hitim he wont do 
it. The orghas four lege 1 in -each korner, 
Finis.” 

Tue Last Tainc tro Forezt.—A swonkman 
| started at noon for his dinner, and findi: ga 
few feet of pavement to lay, near: his. home, 
laid it, and then returned to his place of busi- 
| ness. He had forgotten something, he knew 
not what. He explored his pockets, and taxed 
his memory, and at length he concladed that 
it must hemails. .Hemade a memorandam to 
stop to bny some at night, and then felt 
| relieved. At about four o'clock a rush of 
| memory came upon him—he had forgotten to 
| eat big dinner, 


| Ravan ‘Too Prar.A not very handsome» 

elderly maiden was boring a young fellowwith 

some sort of explanation or other, and he was 
| crazy to talk to a pretty girl on the other side 
| ofthe room. Finally she eaid : “ Do I make 

myself plain 2°’ “Well, Miss Sarah, I believe 
‘* Be sure of it, because I want todo 
/ 80,” ‘** Really, Miss Sarab, I shold sey you 
| ave about as plain'es any woman I-ever saw.” 
“Then he: went over to theothergirl. 


**Waat Wovtp He Do Waen Sones? ”— 
Lord Jastice Hermand possessed one of thore 
peculiarly tough Scotch organizations whi,b 
no amount of excess in eating or drigking 
appeared to affect. “With him wine.drinking 
was.a virtue; he had a sincere respect for that 
man who could sit with him and empty hotile 
after bottle without flinching. For those, nr- 
fortunates who drank to intoxication he ex- 
omen “sincerest compassion, while hia deep 

isgnst was given to those who would not 
drink at all. No carouse ever seemed ta harm 
him, for he was never il, nor did it, impair 
his love for the quiet of his home. . His. head 
was neyer muddled, and in his old age he slept 
like a. child, and yet, through a long Jife, he 
| often went direct from his clab in the morning 
' to the court. Once upon atime Hermand wis 
| trying a man, at Edinburgh, who had hilled 6 

friend in a‘drunken fray, Some of bis.ass- 
| giates were in favour of leniency, sympathiging 
| with the poor man because he had been under 
| the influence of liquor,at the time; but his 


| you do.” 





| lordehip insisted upon transportation. Hefelt 
| that the wretch had brought discredit upou — 


| drinking. Said he, when he arose to speak : 
| © Weare told that there was no malice— tbat 
In liquor! Why, 


| the prisaner was in liquor. 
; man who had been drinking with him! They 
had been carousing the whole night through, 
yet he stabbed him after drinkipg more than & 
fall bottle of ram with him. Good Heaven3! 


for the wife, and I’m hurrying awa’ hame wi’ | my lairds! if he willdo this when he's drunk ' 


| what will he not do when he is sober?” 


a ery 


| he wasdrunk! And yethe mt rdered the very | 


| 
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a SOCIETY. STATISTICS. MISCELLANEOUS. 
b, ee ae — a 
Tur Queen takes, it iseaid, an active in- Nartronan “ExpENDItuRE oN’ Parzer anv Print- 
? terest in the preparation of the English edition | |" pe original-estimate of ‘the Stationery | ‘Swiss gendarmes ready cooked, at sixty 
' ot “The Letters of the Princess Alice, and Office for the year expiring:on the 3lst Decem- centimes the pair,” isthe startling announce- 
a thatthe death of the Dake of Albany willdelay |). as £539,110, or £10,000-in-excees of the | menton several of the beaths now lining ‘the 
ob the publication “of the “book, probably till | 1, similarly expended. during the fiaaucial | Paris Boulevards for the annual “Hem fair. 
pe os. s ’ . | year 1882-83, Tne ‘aupplementary estimate | These ‘*gendarores,” however, are only a mys- 
Tar Crown Prince and Princess of Austria, | >.4.7 cnomitted for the same departmentrepre- | terious compound of pork, &c., among the 
ed with.their suite, have left Viennaon their | sents a further sum of £30,629, thus bringing | other curious eatables derived from the. pig 
ou vaueney ‘to. Constantinople and the:east ‘of up the tetal disbursements of the Stationery | tribe, which are sold on this.oceasion. 
te Hurope. ‘The extensive preparations made at | Oee to £569,736. About two'thirds of the ’ bio-ag 
1} Oonstautinople for the reception ‘of the Austrian : Tueheat in Sonth Australia this year has 
’ o P amount of the supplementary vote asked for is A . 
ir Jeir-Apparent.and the Archduchess are nearly been abnermal, and.one Sunday. in, partioular, 
> PP on account of the General Post-dffice and. the . . 
he -ompleted.. A.small.palace has been. con-|-paient Office, the excesses being due: ta the not far from Port Augusta, theowild» birds 
»trneted and: farnished for them inthe park | j.¢-oduction of ‘the Paroele Poat, and tothe | flecked to the-farmers’ bonuses to find shelter 
~djoining the Imperial palace, end a long new passing of the new Patent Act respectively. and -water, many expiring: even after their 
er, street has been made to facilitate communica-| 7+ it not, however,..be supposed that the thirst bad been quenched. ‘One ‘little ~ girl 
ke : : ; > ap : , a 
BS, von between the Austrian Embassy and the |} .7....mentioned sum ‘represents the total spent a day -refreshivg the wild birds with 
ae npper portion of Pera. In Broussa spalece | otiay-of the Government-on account'of paper | Water from wepoon, larksand magpies flooking 
val has been repaired and furnished ‘anew for their a- print: fo ber of Givil Service | round her as tamely as domestic fowls. 
ot vonvenience, and a large;sum hasbeen ex- os Dawes ts whe: pers te — sintin . 
<'% pended in repairing the road between Broursa iclependoatie of the Stationery Ofiee : a An grays segs ry er aeieen 
P aid Mondania, . : their expenditure under this head may, broadly hrm thao hool KO side a duliabed eine 
Conoxen Fev Burvany arrived in London | sneaking, be put down as £243,000, thus giving t tio bar t a cate atthellenaaier 
sev, , and has rejoined the’ Horse Guards | » gross total of £812,739. The import of there | **USU0S siris in uselal arts fe mf 
ao Blde at Windsor. The gallant colonel had to | gcures will be better réalised when we mention | *2¢ Sultan's especial patronage. The fee-wil 
zi lh b and painful soi ini ; thi _ | benoninal,as 200 scholars-willyhe -admitted 
weer voyage and travel home by easy.and painful | that the civil administration of: this country ef wine abitti siaanturneatiner 
e— stages from the latest seat of war. Wears | involves an-expenditure on account of paper 100 Indes te us toe ittingsa , 
his arexim-asting, but, though weak from'the | and printing nearly equal to:one-third of the Ter oe: 
= effects of “his wound, he is in ‘fairly good | total national revenue of the kingdom of Den- | “Pye: Iermnxerrovat“Heanty Exorrrow.+A 
‘ase ee: : ‘ mark, somewhat novel feature in connection withthe 
{ Tae «marriage, of: Mr. Alexander Cockburn, Exhibition this year will be the establishment 
eldest.son of Mr. Erederick Oockburn, the ‘GEMS. of. a aud. reading.r0om,. % home for 
mari — ——— — a sid which the Executive Council have assigned :in 
46® en 7 pak dpc a adras Light Cavalzy,| He that sips of many arts, drinks of none, er nating orn pena oe . 
pusi- took place.on. March 25, at Christ Chureh,| Harrrvess.is like the statue of Isis, whose | taken to-geoure 2: we oblle¢tion of 
new Doombe and Malden. The ceremony was per- | veil no mortal ever raised. } works on vital. ‘of.reports.and regula- 
axel ‘ormed' by the Rev. ‘Oharles Sterling, vicar.) sixceriry isthe way to heaven. To think | tions relating to public health ;.of regulations 
ay honed ge Set Lag ea ea a how to be sincere is'the way of man. Pr iescapee, to injurious trades — ast 
mm “ 2 . ’ * live i thereon; and of reports, «statistics, er 
ia | Geena by or heather, Captain Sande, | 277", 02 what you hare live it son concn | onc ou aie ence 'ok caesar 
4 a Semen sean —— eheee : powers have been invited tolendtheir ra. 
° train, ! -trimmin ing a an v8 es “ nike ion i . ‘ 
en hl temesie potnt, the git of her mother,| Ter is mothing\that-so-goads a spirited te this effort to-create-an interna 
umanged).eeress the front of the skirt;| Woman to madnesaas the realization that any 
aah wreathiof orange blossoms, ‘and talle veil, | Man controls her husband. ; Te Nroutrxcatr's Sonc.—In the Century 
~Sbe carried a bouquet, the gift of the bride-| A an should live-with his superiors as he | for March John Berroughs describes his ‘Hunt 
- nde groom. The four bridesmaids were dreseed in | does with his’ fire; not toonear, lest he burn; | for the Nightingale” -in Hngland;: withthe 
a “<4 wttot silk, two-pink and grey, two dark and pale | nor too far off, leat he: freeze. following-result.of an.almost fruitless chase : 
elieve vine ;-bounets and.hatstomatch, Theyear-| Eyrny man's~work, puraned steadily, tends | * When my patience.wae-aboutexhansted, I 
to do ried baskets of gardenia, lily-of-the-valley, | to become an end in itself, and so bridges over | was startled by aquick, brilliant call or whistle, 
7700 — moe yc After —_ ee, the loveleas:chasws of his life. = -_ — se once pe ne my 
Ai ae : few relatives and friends were entertained a : : rber wit 3 @! an ew 
iw ; : Tue coi i t among man- - 
or vaetitlart by. she balde's- mother. hind ia fledtery, pen met of which is | @YJope-eongh’ bird waa inilating her. throat. 
9” Tue marriage ‘of Mr, Walter Goldschmidt, | that by hearing what'we are not we may be | Howitwokemeup!: Is bad-the quality that 
Ls... eldest son of Mr. Otto G...and Mme..Lind- instructed what we ought to be. startles; i pierced the-gathering gloom like a 
thare Goldech midtwith Mary Julia, eldest danghter rocket. .Taenit-eaaged. » Suspecting Iwas too 
=e ft rom James Le Geyt*Daniell, was avery — my Se a cautiously, and 
lekki stylish affair. Lhe church of St. Mary’s, HOLD SURES stood in # lene beside the wood, where a loping 
inking Doltens; Sonth Kensington, which was beauti. BOUSHY BREA bare regarded me a few paces away, Then 
or that folly Mecorated with flowers for Easter, was Tio, sai, _. | my singer.struck up.again, but I.could.sea she 
hotile diledy With relatives amc friends of the con-| Potato Sour.—Peel.end alice potatoes, boil | gid not let herselfaut ; jnsttuning- her instru- 
ge. WB tracting couple long before two o'clock, which | them to a mash, rub all through @ coarse sieve, | meut, 1 thought, and getting rewdy to tranefix 
he. ex- vas the hour appointed for the marriage. ‘The | ®0d stir them into boiling water to the |\the silence andthe darkness. A little later, a 
ia. deep bridegroom was attended by his r, Mr. |:@pproved -thiokners. Add a piece of butter, | man and boy came up the lane, _ I asked them 
ld not Eznect Geldschmidt, as best. man, and the | Salt, and chopped pststey, chervil, or anyother | if that was the nightingsle singing ; they 
q harm tide: was followed by four bridesmaids, the |-her>. ‘When taken off the fice stir intheyolks | listened, aud-asaured me it.was mone other. 
impair youngest of whom (the bride's niece), with her } Ot @ few eggs that bave been beaten swith'a | «Now she's on, sir; mowehe’son. Abt but 
ja. head © > oeother,-acted as-w train bearer, The bride, | little cream or milk, and gerve with sippets or | she don’t stick. In May, sir, they makes ‘the 
he slept leaning on the arm of her father, who after. | Gice'of toasted bread, either in the turcen.or | woods all-heccho sbonthere. ‘Now she’s on 
Jife, he wards gave her away, entered the church afew | @ty- again; that’s her, sir; now she’s off ; she won’t 
noTLIwZ iniuntes efter:two o'clock, anda nuptialhymn| F1isa.Sour.—Use, any kind of fish. ‘Wash |-stick.’ And stick sha would mot. Icould hear 
wad wes "a8 sung as the bridal procession passed up the | well, and eet it on the fire in cold water, | a hoarse wheezing and clacking-sound: beneath 
billed . ‘wise, : enough to cover it. Aéd a-small stick, of | ber notes, when 1 listened iatently. Theman 
pis -as82- The bride wore a dress of cream satin, |.celery,nonion.or.two, a few sprigsof parsley, | and boy moved op. I:stood mnotely inveking 
athisiog trimmed with Haeniton lace, sprays of.orange | a bay Jeaf, aix cloves, and a soray of ginger. | all the gentle divinities to-spur tho bird on. 
mn ander dlossoms inthe hair, being covered by a tulle | Gover ‘close, and leave it to simmer an hour, | Just then » bird like our hermit thrush came 
but his veil; ber ornaments were diamonds. he| then a@d sufficient water for the requisite | quickly over the hedge a few yards below-me, 
Hefelt | >ridesmaids were not all dreased alike; the| quantity of soup. Let it boil up togetber, | swept. close past. my face, and back into the 
lit upo two eldest Wore costumes of yellow cashmere |-strain it; add a cup of cream, and salt and | thicket, 1 had. been) canght listening ; tho 
pepeak: | and lace, with Jarge hatsto match, and carried white pepper to taste. Fry. as many eggs in | offended bird had found- me taking motes of 
co— tbat | bouquets of azaleas and white lilac; the third } butter as the number at table may require, | her dry and worn-out pipe. there bebind the 
! Why, was ln white muslin trimmed with lace, and} lay them in the tureen; pour over the soup, |.hedge,.and the coneert.abraptly ended ; not 
the very wore & yellow sash; and the fourth was-in| and serve with toasted bread. Or,.grate. a } snother note ; not a whisper. I-waited along 
1 They | cream cashmere trimmed with coffes lace, and | numberof cold boiled potatoes, and add them | time, and then moved ‘off; then came back, 
through» | wore a cream satin bonnet. Master Victor} totheseup. “Beat some eggs well with twice | implered' the outraged bird. to.xeaume;.then 
re then Mande, the bride's nephew, who fassisted in} their measure of cream or milk and @ little | rushed off :and,.aa it-were, alaramedithe door 
Teaven3s Neh ga ber train, wore.a:page’s costume.of | nutmeg.;.stic it, inte theaoup, @ndolet it- boil jindignently bebind me. I paused by other 
*g drunks) tack velvet, twith raffles of point lace. 


!up. Serve with slices of texeted bread. 


shrines; but nod a eonnd.” 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





R. R.—You can get the platina from some wholesale 
dealer, 

K T. A—Your ship is not quite up to the 
average, but it can 4 greatly improved by practice. 

B. W. D.—There are no methods by which the ob- 
fond may be gained without exposing both parties to 

nger. 


Litxy L.—1. Your birthday—December 28, 1871—came 
on a Lage £ 2. Penmanship is very good for a 
thirteen-year-old girl. 

8. J. T.—1. Light auburn hair. 2 Consult a 
Be peony concerning your eyes. It may be that the 

ds are diseased. 

Mrture B.—You are foolish to allow yourself to be 
annoyed by this trifling matter. Pay no heed to it. 
It is of no consequence, 

Dora.—Cut his acquaintance till he can learn to behave 
like ne man. His cate, as you describe it, is intoler- 
a 

Vioterra.—You had better come to no immediate 
deciston, as are too young to marry. Your feeling 
for the gen may ripen love. 

Ruopa.—l1, ae tee refined, it is used for many 

besides that of illumination. 2. Wednesday, 
ber 19, 1860. 


P. F,—You can invite the gentleman to call upon you, 
and thus give him an to make himself 
more agreeable. You should de fully in your 
mother and get her assistance. 

Frep —— lady is ay wating for pe 

ropose. ow more en’ Sh Te 3 

ere is no obstacle to your success but your own lack 
of spirit. 

Pset.—If he can afford it, it is the duty of your 
betrothed to gratify you in the matter of amusements, 
then he would have no reason to complain of you. 
Your engagement is probably premature. 

C. G.—1. It is not considered proper for a stranger to 
interfere with family matters, and consequently we 
cannot be ed to express an opinion for or against 
your husband. 2, Very neat handwriting. 

Awswerta.—The reason wh: wall paper cracks 
and peels off is either that it 1s expo to dampness or 
the wall was not scraped and which must always 
be done before putting paper on whitewashed walls. 


Ross N.—The term “ "is ay alike to a 
child who has lost both fa’ and mother, or to one 
who is bereaved of but one parent. Consequently 
neither one of the disputing parties is in error. 


H. R. L.—It will depend on the terms of the holding. 
If it is from zoe year, dlord can hold 
you r ble for the rent until the expiration of the 
year, which seems to be the case in this instance. 

Besstz.—It may be wise to wait a little and see if 
your lover’s fortune may not improve with time. His 
youth and poverty are not serious obstacles to a happy 


AvonpaLe.—Yes, The same amount of force that sent 


the ball up would operate inversely in bringing it down. 
As it went up its velocity wo decrease, and as it 
came down its velocity would increase, so that_it would 
pass through the same space in the same time. 
Crartve.—l. If the ladies behave ly, they have 
a perfect right to drive to the party without a male 
escort. 2. We have never seen nor heard of the 
“apron” flirtation. 3. Pronounce as if 
“* beezhoo.” 


Carmac.—Put no faith whatever in fortune-tellers’ 
foolish tales. They know nothi whatever of the 
matter, and their stories are pure inventions. When 
you meet the gentleman, invite him to call upon you, 
and he will do so if he wishes to see you. 


Rossare §.—The whole sentence is intended to convey 
the idea that your lady-love reciprocates nd affection, 
but that you will lose your favoured posi’ 
inattentive, and delay too long in asking for her 


February 24, 1805, on 0 Friday. Te will be meceassrs 
el 4, , ona bs n 
to find out the cause of the Revepumnens before 
medicine for its relief or cure. Your only course, then, 


is to consult a physician. 


E. M. M.—If you place the matter before your 
husband, and tell him how very much you feel his 
absence, he will take you to live with him where he is 
employed. Possibly he thinks that he cannot afford to 
ra ia the way in which he wishes to live in 


P. M. H—Chromo lithographs are those in which 
pape bey are printed in one picture. Each colour 
is printed from a separate stone, so that in printing a 
picture of many colours twenty or different 

es are used. As each stone is made to fit its own 
~part of the picture, the Susie has to be made with 
great care, for if one colour should be printed out of its 
place on the paper the picture would be spoiled; but 
one stone is often ted over the colour made by other 
stones, so as to make various tints or shades of colour. 
Oil paintings are copied successfully in this way, 
and maps are also coloured the same manner, each 


See 


plates are now mostly used instead of stones. Gener- 
ally only three plates are employed, one for blue, one 
for yellow, and one for red. Green can be made by print- 
ing yellow over blue, orange by printing yellow over 
—. f and purple by printing red over blue, Thus six 
colours can be printed from three plates. 

E. W. M.—1. It is decidedly improper for young 
ladies to correspond with e gentlemen. 2. Not 
knowing the cause for the sudden cessation of the 
correspondence, it would be a difficult matter to say 
whether the gentleman acted improperly or not. 

A. C. L.—Do not marry any man unless you love him. 
Do not decide hastily, for = may be in ignorance of the 
real state of your heart. It is not a good plan to marry 
a very young man, and especially against the wishes of 
his parents. 

Tom.—The only nee for the present state of affairs 


is an early marriage. Unless you are able to claim your 
bride we advise = to stifle your jealous pangs; it 
would be cruel to ask. her to wait indefinitely, and, 


meanwhile, to give up all society. 


Lappre R.—There is what might be called a language 
of the eyes, used by both sexes, but it has never been 
produced in aane.. ane ee a oe Eo of the human 
eye—more especially when possessed by a charming 
woman—could never be adequately described. Suffice 
it to say that it is all-powerful, as can be testified to by 
nine-tenths of the sale sex. 


SEA SHELLS, 


Storm-tossed they came to me, 
From unknown depths of sea, 
Their colours warm and rare, 
As if from wood-pinks blown, 
Or wild-rose petals, sown 
On summer air, 


These little boats of grey, 
That now all stranded lay, 
Were rocked by many a wave: 
That coil as white as foam, 
Were once a living home— 
Perhaps a grave. 


Flecked with allshades of brown, 
From darkest chestnut down, 
Are the round ones that curl; 
That fan-like shell of blue 
Has edge of darker hue, 
With rays of pearl. 


Who knows what patient hand 
Did gather from the strand 
These sea-born, shapely things ? 
This one, with lips of pink, 
We sometimes choose to 
A sea-song sings. 


A little song of love, 
oeand breathiag of fes ble,” 
ea t) 
Unmarred by a complaint, 
And free from any taint 
Of worl . 


Storm-tossed they came to me, 
From unknown depths of sea, 
Near islands girt with 
Or some wild northern shore, 
To rest for evermore 
In summer calm, 


Cc. B. H. 


J. J, R.—As you are rather et to marry, you 
had better wait and see if you cammet gun the mother's 
consent to your marriage. If you are constant and 
discreet you will be pretty sure to win your bride. 
You should at once make known your ep ent. 
zhe young lady should have disclosed it imm ly to 


V. B. 8.—1. Perhaps your manners are not very 
captivating, or your tempers are fiery. 2, Never correct 
a gentleman for any slight breach of etiquette before 
the assembled company, as it will doubtless make him 
feel very badly <etn him to shun the 
_— of one who has so lit ay oo - his feelings. 

cases, if you are intimate friends, remind 
in private of his error, and he will be thankful to you. 


B. W. R.—We are deeply so for you in your 
suffering. We cannot doorly you wasle cneney on 
advertised medicines. Paralysis comes from a variety 
of causes. The medicines you take may be, as far as 
they have A effect, the —_ of what a proper 
diagnosis of the case would s . Many persons 
have recovered fair strength and the use of the limb and 
—- Fg 4 pe. Your we —- is to place your- 
e a com nt 
studied such cases, ” a 


C. L. G.—There is no ascertainable or verifiable truth 
in the story of the Golden Fleece, but it is believed to 
have arisen out of real events, which were ed 


and idealized into narratives which are in: ible to us 
moderns. We, of course, know that no could 
have a ficece of actual A bas s cheep might have 
jane ¢ my ee <a and great value that 
wo e name of, figuratively, bearing gold 
fleeces ; and in a superstitious and 2 ye nee tt 


would not take lo: t a story afl ertain 
= wo mg to set a story afloat that a c 


borne fleeces of 
fleece which Ry - KK, ELS 





colour printed separately. But e'ectrotype 


legends was in 
© possession of the Kine of Colchis, Jason, the heir 


Se Te 


to the throne of Iolchos, was sent to get it, the hope 

being that he would never return, The ship he sailed 

in was called the Argo, and he and his companions were 

the Argonauts, or sailors of the Argo, the syllable nauts 

coming from the same word that our common term | 
nautical is derived from. J. son got the Golden Fleece, © 

by the help of Medea, the daughter of the King of « 
Colchis. He also brought away Medea, and married 
her, and became a prosperous Greek chieftain ; but he 
finally deserted Medea for another princess, and then 
came to grief and death, as any man who deserts his z 
wife ought to. 


M. G. H.—He treated you shabbily, but as you love 
him so much, you are not to blame for ha forgiven 
him. Perhaps he sees his mistake, and will be more 
constant in the future. There is no reason why he 
should not take you to places of amusement, unle:s it 
be for the want of the necessary money. 


Littte Laurre.—l. Your questions are exceedingly 
trivial, as they can be very easily answered by your 
own consciences. Girls of sixteen should think only of 
their studies, and not of corresponding with boys of the 
sameage. 2. Wait until until you have grown older, 
and then we feel sure you will find no trouble in return- 
ing the love of some worthy man, without asking any 
assistance from outside parties. 


P. B. O.—1. India rubber combs are made by pressing 
soft rubber into moulds and ‘“‘ vulcanizing” them after- 
wards. 2 ‘‘Vulcanizing” rubber, so called from 
Vulcan, the god of fire, has added largely to its uses, 
It is done by mixing the rubber with sulpaur, and then 
hea the mixture very hot, when the two unite into 
one substance, which cannot be dissolved by the things 
which will usually dissolve pure ru bber. 


Rrcwarp F.—The experience of mankind shows that 
it is about impossible for anyone to say with certainty 
what will win a woman’s love. Milton says :— 

« It is not virtue, wisdom, valour, wit, 

Strength, comeliness of shape, or amplest merit 
That woman's love can win, or long inherit ; 
What it is, ’tis hard to say, harder to hit.” 


.W. 8S. M.—Rust spots may be removed from marble by — , 

ap to them a weak solution composed of one g 
tric acid and twenty-five parts of water, and & 

wards rinsing with water and ammonia. 

ink spots first wash with 

weak solution of oxalic acid. The marble will have to — 

be polished, however, as the acid dims the face of it, © 

Diluted sulphuric acid and ammonia are used in freeing 

marble from Syd spots, and sulphide of carbon is the 


best agent for the removal of match stains. f 
Cc. L. T.—1. The island of Cuba belo: to Spain © 
being the most im t of all the col possessions 


of that country. lore the revolution that commericed 

in 1868 and lasted for eleven years, the rule of th 
vernor-captain-general was despotic in the highest 
egree ; but Cuba is now entitled to Fe ne range in 

the Spanish Cortes at Madrid, and its tants enjoy ‘ 

more freedom than formerly. 2, Coal oil is a : 

peodaet, which is procured in its crude state by boring 

wells. 


M. 8. 8.—1. The word mausoleum ts derived from the 
tomb erected at Halicarnassus to Mausolus, 
Caria, by his disconsolate widow, about 353 Bc. 2” 
Pharos was the name of a rocky islet off the coast d 
Egypt, which Alexander the Great connected wit) 
xandria by the “‘ Heptastadium,” or ‘‘Seven Furloy 
Mole.” The lighthouse at its north-east t, com 
menced by Ptolemy I. (whose reign began in $23 B.¢,) 
and finished about B.c,, was reckoned as one of th 
seven wonders of the world, It is said to have bea 
400 feet high, and lasted for 1,600 years. The fire 
constantly lighted on its summit was, it is c 
visible for forty miles. 


C. L. G.—The fair inference, we regret to say, f 
the facts, is that the young man is more interested i: 
our friend than in you. But you made a mistake & 
to speak to him. It is more in harmony wit” 
self-respect to take no notice of such things. You har R 
nothing to do but carry yoursel! 
and wait until a more congenial sp’ 


a ra to be is brought near 
e on give them pleasure * 


atmiced. 


2. 


Er 


2 


it courteous to say that it 
receive a call ; but it seems more in harmony 

fitness of things that the tleman should, in fittin C 
terms, express a desire to be permitted to call. t in tt 


=i 
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